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** The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore dev inti itself into 
to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views ; 
Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great 


nature.” —Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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“Pems of the Week, 


the whole, there is a slightly improved tone 
touching the .dispute with America. It is 
to be regretted, that some writing which 
published this week, and some, perhaps, 

ih has not been published, should not have 
for it 
have tended to soften the feeling of indig- 
which will be aroused by the intelligence 
There 
to be some difficulty {for the public to 





‘Wittand why the simple statement ‘nee the 
fet had been strengthened, and that privateers 


rs would be controlled, should offend 
Government and nation, since they 


famothave any desire to encourage buccaneer- 


; the public facts taken acumulatively. 


“ig and privateering. The reason why offence 
Wealedlated to be given by all the demonstrations | 


have been made, is to be found in the whole 
In the 
place, the British fleet on the West Indian 
th American station has been strength- 
very much—in itself a proceeding which 
Buiggests the necessity for some explana- 

ed to soothe the jealousy of any state 

Mots to the strengthened station. In the 
place, there is the intimation that force 


tay be employed against American citizens. 


third place, the announcement is of- 
because the American Government has 
buccaneering expeditions down to 
last which attempted to set out for 
@; andthe announcement, therefore, im- 
the Americans do not do their duty in the 
for accomplishing which tliey claim uo 
ered. In the fourth place, a charge of 
fing is implied, when there is no evidence 
ish the charge. Every 
or getting ready for sea in the port of 
: eo, is known; and the whole 
accounted for, their ownership, 
tion. “If, indeed, Russian docu- 
have been seized, proving that ships pre- 
we Mensibly for some voyage which veed 
of crew and fighting power, say China, 
lan Archipelago, are in fact destined 
for Russian seryice, information of 


vessel that is 


number 
and 


and copies of the docaments must, of 


| course, have been furnished to the American 
Government ; but there is no statement that any 
such evidence has been advanced. The charge, 
therefore, looks like a wanton imputation. In 
the fifth place, if the force cannot be used against 
buccaneers or privateers that do not exist, there 
is a shrewd suspicion, difficult to combat, that it 
is intended for use egainst some other persons ; 
and who are they? In the sixth place, the man- 
ner in which the proceedings against the infrin- 
gers of the American Foreign Enlistment Act 
haye been received in this country, implies a par- 
tial condemnation of proceedings that have been 
perfectly regular, and a defence of English pub- 
lic officers whose proceedings have been the very 
reverse of regular. In the seventh place, this 
resort to 





a curious accumulation of force 
for some unknown purpose ; and these baseless 
insinuations, made at a time when very 
difficult questions between the two countries have 
been subjected to anxious negociation without 
result, all look very like the arrogant resort 
of a party that knows itself to be in the wrong. 
And in the eighth place, the Americans natu- 
rally feel that the whole bearing towards them, 
the harsh construction of their motives, the 
very little attention paid to any of their repre, 
sentatives who may casually visit this country im- 
ply unfriendliness; and they are certainly calculated 
to exasperate the irritation produced by the other 
causes. ‘The attentions paid to Mr. Mrucarp 
F'ittmore, when he came over to this country, wer 
received by the Americans as evidence of an 
improved fevling ; but the very contrary demea- 
nour, at present, will do away with the good 
effect. Yet we may observe, en passant, that the 
very fact of a good influence being created in 
America, by the uncostly meaus of showing a 
courteous and friendly bearing towards the Ame- 
rican citizens, is evidence how easily the British 
Government might work its way to an amicable 
settlement, instead of risking the hideous and 
costly path of warfare. These are the reasons 
why weapprehend an indignant burst that may lead 
to reprisals in kind. Both countries would then 
be committed to 9 competition in animosities of 
manner, that it might be difficult or impossible to 
sop, and that might end in calamities too hideous 





to anticipate, without pain and disgust. 
We have said the tone of the language is 
ymproved, The Zimes, which made the declara- 


‘yield to the threats on the other side. 





tion of war last week, speaks in greater moderation 
this week. The Globe asks for the real views of 
the American public; it says, ‘‘no menace to ‘the 
United States’ is intended, and no ‘fear’ could 
well be expected to be excited in the people of 
those States, by any such increase as it has been 
thought prudent to make in our usual naval force 
in American waters.’ The same Ministerial 
writer quotes a paragraph from a letter by the 
citizen of the United States, picturing the absurd 
character of a fratricidal war, in which English 
and Americans should be showing their gallantry 
against each other, while neither, of course, could 
“a Great 
Britain, Iam sure, would not yield its convictions’ 
to any threat; and the United States, [ am equally 
sure, will regard with indignation, rather than 
fear, the menace in its seas of a hostile fleet.” In 
this portion of the letter, says the Globe, “we 
may express our unqualified and entire concur- 
rence ;” and the Times performed a public service 
in publishing the letter, which is in itself an 
explanation calculated to enlighten the British 
public. 


The war in the East scarcely gets on so pro- 
misingly as the war in the West. We have no 
movements to record, except in retreat rather 
than otherwise ; at all events the allies appear to 
be stationary. The Czar, indeed, is using great 
exertions—visiting the soldiers, displaying his 
sympathies in the hospitals ; saying a good word 
for the raw levies that are mingled with the army 
in the East, and bespeaking the forbearance of 
older soldiers who might otherwise turn them into 
ridicule ; and promising, through his Minister of 
the Interior, confirmed privileges of the nobles. 
Gortschakoff shows no signs of advancing ; neither 
do the Allies. 


The period in fact has arrived for carrying on 
the war in another quarter, and attempts are 
made to renew negociations ; at least such is the 
report. The Constitutionnel refers to a strange 
meeting at Berlin, at which Austria is said to have 
assisted, for getting up some new intervention. 
A Russian officer has come so far southwards as 
Belgium ; the Peace Party in Russia issaid to 
have become predominant; and Louis NaPoiron 
is accused of showing new signs of pliancy under 
Austrian importunities. It is however the very 
season for reports. Thea*eiag necessarily cease 
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to supply relateable events; our own Parliament 
is not sitting ; we have therefore nothing sub- 
stantial to tell, no explanations to drag forth, 
and invention has it all its owm way. 

Perhaps the greatest event of the week with 
respect to Russia, is the appointment of Sir 
Hamilton Seymour to be the British Ambassador, 
at the Court of Vienna, Sir Hamilton therefore 
stands once more between “ the Sick Man” and 
the Czar; and he carries his-carpet bag and his 
shrewdness to the court whose trimming has most 
perplexed the Western Powers. It isthe greatest 
sign of vigour that we have to report. 

Lord Panmure also has been made a G.C,B.— 
a step which may have its moral effect on Russia. 





isto retire, and to be succeeded, assumes the 


public, by a Crimean hero—the Duke of) 
Camprince. 

Item: Lord Sranuex, the eldest son of} 
Derer, is reported to stand on the threshold of | 
the Cabinet. 

Scovert and Nartee continue their preliminary | 
contest for Southwark. Narimr uses such | 
language that at least he draws forth Scovext ; so | 
that whichever member the constituency returns, | 
he will stand pledged to taking a very independent | 
and popular position. | 


Among the public meetings of the week, none | 
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litan Commission of Sewers, whom he accuses of 
malversation of estimates, impropriation of data, 
forgery of argument, and coining of scientific | 
facts: Mr. Warp demanded a committee to in- | 
quire into his statements—that is, to investigate | 


whe me of the capture of 
rived at the close of the present w i 
added an element of sanarans to the mean a 


THE WAR. 


the conduct of Mr. Bazancerre. Now, the real’ graphic messages which have been 


; e motion is, to force upon the Com- | our last issue. 
purpose of th : P methods | Will be found below ; and we may therefore hae ; 
confine ourselves to the other items of information, = 

/sach ag they amount to, as communicated | 
| various sources. 


mission an inguiry into the comparative 
of tubular drainage, and the man-hole-system of | 
draining. In vain has Mr. Warp urged the merits 


of the “arterial system.” Tho Commissioner's | 


mind is dull and inert, and could not be induced | diately after the fall of South Sebas 


to enter into the theory of “the grand circle 


the mathematical proprieties of tubular main | 


drains. But Mr. Warp is not easily foiled. His}, 
- genius hits upon a right expedient. He tells  ‘¢, 
Item: There is a rumour that Lord Harpisce | p47 ,;Gerre, before the assembled Commissioners, | Nevertheless, his operations, if need 


or | tinues; and in answer to the inquiry by 
Prince Gortschakgff of the Emperor, as to whether 

should defend or abandon the Crimea, the latter” ef 
as given him permission to do either, ashe thinks 9, 


ublished gj 
The substance of these — 


The game at chess which commenced imme. 
topol, still cone 


made 


he 


exonerating him from all 


will 


that he is a villain ; the Commissioners open their supported by the army of the south, under Generg} 


ears, and, in the form of investigating the crimes | 
of Bazacerre, they will be seduced into examin- | 
ing the comparative merits of tubular drainage. | 

If Bazeveerre is made a villain for purposes | 
to heart: others, looking quite as innocent and | 
respectable, have been proved villains, with no | 
scientific results, save some further light thrown 
on the laws of human nature. 

Srranan, Pavz, and Barss, the oldest, 
quietest, and most respectable bankers in London, 
have been convicted and sentenced to seven years | 


| provisions for three days. 


Luders, which will remain for this 
Nicholaieff. General Luders has an 
Order of the Day, announcing that, in virtue of 
instructions from the Emperor, all the 


of the first levy of the Militia of the Empire have 


| of scientific inquiry, he needs not take it greatly | been united to the Army of the South, underhis 


(the General’s) command. 

A despatch from Coustantinople, dated Oet, 
28th, says :— 

“ Three Sardinian divisions, under the command 


| General de la Marmora, left their cantonments on the 
| 15th, and marched towards the interior of the Crimes, 


The Engli-h division, under Sir Colin Campbell, followed 
then. All the Allied Army has been ordered to prepar 
The Russians are falling 


has been more amusing and pleasant: than that at | "”sportation. “ Atice Grey,” a sweet creature, | destroying the roads bebind them, but the Alls sun 


Ripon. 
anniversary of the Mechanics’ Institution in a, 
town now eminent for the most heterogeneous | 
associations —it is sacred to the memory of the | 
respectable Miss Lawrence, who once returned 
two Members to Parliament ; it once gave a seat | 
to Sir James Grauam, and a title to the respect- | 
able Lord Goprenicu, whose son now assists the | 
“‘lower” class “to lift itself,” as the Dean of 
Ruron expressed it, “to nature.” At that meeting | 
of a Mechanics’ Institution, the Dean took the | 
most conspicuous part, delivering a lecture on | 
positive science and teaching the lower orders | 
how to rise, while Mr. Lascenias announced that 
the land for a reformatory in the neighbourhood | 
had been given by Lord Carpicay. The Mil 
Jennium must be established down there at Ripon. 
The theme was beautifully continued by Lord | 


Grey, at the meeting of United Mechanics’ | een expelled the island ; the govenor, as he sleps letter from the colony of German Memnonites, 


Tustitutions in Newcastle, on Tuesday last. He) 
showed how union had resulted in placing at the | 
disposal of each institution libraries of a scope | 
and character that no one of them could have | 


commanded separately. Now the same principle | 
might be applied to procuring illustrations for | 
Jectures, an aid that the department of Practical | 
Art has begun to render, but which might be 
much more eflicaciously procured by establishing | 
special museums in different parts of the country. | 
Lord Garr only touched upon this; but he en- | 
larged upon the benefits which men derive 
through union; and showed that commerce 
itself brings its greatest blessings when it is | 
pursued, in order to benefit others as well as 
ourselves, For it happens that in that kind of 
exchange, the largest return for each is obtained. | 
Commerce itself is thus reconciled to the laws of | 
chivalry, to the laws of poetry, the laws of nature, | 
and of the religion which leads the mind back to 
the Author of nature. It is something to have | 
an Earl preaching these doctrines before the | 
representatives of all classes, in a trading and 
manufacturing town ! 

As the Mwister of Public Works leaves so | 
many of our public works to manage themselves, | 
one of our most energetic reformers has been | 
forced to take a very strange course. Mr. F. 0. | 
Wanp has, as it were, instituted a criminal prose- 
cuti-n of the chief engineer under the Metropo- | 


be a very Axcrya in wickedness and ugli- | 
ness, under the guise of lovely artlessness. And 
the Paixce of Anmenta, memorable in the annals | 
of high life and its fast ways at the West-end, | 
proves to be a German Jew! A Prince of) 
Acmenta has lately joined Russia—“ After re- | 
ceiving bounty from delnded countrymen !” ex- | 
claimed all of us, when the news arrived—* after | 
receiving every attention that Belgravia and | 
Tyburnia could show.” It turns out, however, | 


that there are two Princes of Armenia—one in | 
Asia, speculating in Russian bonds; and the other | 


ting a little too deeply in English aud German 
credulity. 

Thirty-four Jersey refugees, for uttering | 
opinions which the Times uttered years ago, have | 
that night, must have dreamed that his coat wat | 
purple with bees on it! 





_ —_ i 
FALLING IN oF A RatLway TuNNEL.—A consider- | 
able portion of the Stoke Tunnel, a few miles south of | 
Grantham, on the Great Northern Railway. fell in during | 
last week, and the passenger traffic, until Sunday night, | 
nad to be diverted on to the loop-line, or Lincolnshire | 
branch. The up-line through the tunnel remaining | 
clear, the goods traffic was sent by it. and the route is | 
now completely restored. On Sunday evening, while the | 
tunnel was yet obstructed, a coal train broke down on the 
loop line, which thus became also blocked up, and owing | 
to the telegraphic wires having been injured by an acci- 
dent, no communication could be sent on to the nearest 
stations, The traflic was delayed for some hours; but 
the line was at length made clear again. 
SLAVE-HUNTING IN INDIANAPOLIs.—Some details | 
of a slave-hunt, given in the Indianapolis Journal, ex- | 
hibit the atrocious nature of the institution which leads 
to such results. It seems that two fugitive slaves had} 
been hunted by dogs, but had, in a desperate fight, killed 
the animals with knives, They were out wandering from | 
Sunday night till Friday without provisions. Worn out, 
ragged, and footsore, having had nothing to eat but what | 
the orchards and forest trees provided, they despaired of | 
escape, and hailed their pursuers. They were taken in 
charge and carried to Vernon, to the United States’ 
Commissioner, who remanded them to slavery on their 
own admission of being fugitives from labour. Next, 


| they were brought to Indianapolis on the return of the | 


train and before sunset were again in slavery in Kentucky | 
Tue CommerctaL Travettens Scuaoor.—The | 
newly-erected building at Pinner, designed as a school 
or the children of commercial travellers, was opened on 
Saturday by Prince Albert, in the presence of the Lord | 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and others. A subscription was 
afterwards begun, and the proceedings terminated with a | 
cold collation. 


leare of the Muscovites; 


| reeascend:d the Bug did not 


It was hield to celebrate the twenty-third | who found a protector in every town, proves to| = aia srtashuchstlou: shyt 
i ’ October, } 


writes :— 

“ Three divisions of French occupy the pass command. — 
ing the gorge of the Valley of Baidar, and another is — 
posted behind them in the valley itself. Avccordingt). 
reliable accounts, the enemy has erected barracks and 
built earthera huts in the valiey, and is now constructing 
a new road from the old Chausee to Mordwinoff’s estate, 
on the Tchernsya. On the mountains of Fedjuchid 
earthen huts are also being constructed, and from,thence 
they are making a road direct to Kamiesch Bay,” 

‘The allied troops which left Eupatoria on the 
22n4 ult. returned thither on the 24th; but it 
would appear that they again advanced, for, op 
October 29th, Gortschakoff writes that, after 


| in the House of Correction, at Berlin, for specula- | demenstrations from Eupatoria in the direction of 


Simph: ropol, the al ies, ** seeing that their move 
ments were constantly disturbed, and that their 
left flink was threatened,” returned om that day 
(the 29th) to Eupatoria. s 
Up to the 1st of October, if we may credit” — 
near the Sea of Azof, pa in the — 
Kreiz Z-itung, provisions kept pourmg into 
Crimea thrown. * some sine military roads 
communicating with the peviosula; bat this is 
nore than « month ago, aud the Russian situahoa 
has grown far more serious since thcn, 
Appr-hension is felt at Nicholaieff, sroud 
whch, accordingly, troops are being gathered ia 
case of an attack, The spasm of pani¢ 
agonized Odessa when last the fleets ; 
before it, has subsided with the departure of those 
giant troublers; but over the whole Rassias 
Smpire extends a cloud of anxiety and gloom 
‘The Em) eror is continually praying for wetoryi® 
that loc.1 God who is supposed to take 
the Ew othe? 
prays that ber son may be induced to return from 
the dangerous frontiers into the 
and a shadow rests upon the self-styled “holy 
people.” The Russian telegraph speaks of nothing 
but discomfort. The aunexed is the latest Mis 
covite accuunt of affairs at Kinburnt— 
“ Nicholaieff, Oct. 22, at a quarter to one 
‘«No change has taken place in the enemy posite 
The main body of the fleet remains at anchor near 0 
Kinburn Spit, and its detachment of light vessels in the 
roadstead of Otchakoff, and at the mouth of the ed 
the total of these forces amounts to ninety-three vessels ‘ 
‘* To-day, in the forenoon, a few d ad 
ascended the Bug and the Daieper, but only a short wf 
and soon returned to their moorings, The» vesdlé 
even come 50 high us 
the spot where they exchanged, yesterday, some cannoa 
shots with our artillery. 
“The enemy’s land troops are stationed betwee 


suburb and fortres; of Kinburn.” 


Other despatches* from Nicholaieff state » 
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sail of the line-two of them steamers 
in the neighbourhood of Kinburn, and 
five gun-boats are anchored in the 
The allied fleet has been seen in the 
Kherson. : 
French reinforcements are still sent out ; 
English and Sardinians likewise are aug- 
their. army. Generals Bosquet, Melinet, 
have returned to France. 
ia we have scarcely any news. Omar 
Posh has established his head-quarters at 
foakour- Kaleb ; and 12,000 horses have left 
Breroum with provisions for Kars, with which 
said Omar 1s In communication, 
Worth yields as little intelligence as the 
“seme East; but we learn that three French 
on their return from the Baltic to 
ve arrived at Elsinore, as well as the 
ital-ship, the Belle Isle; and that 
great part the fleet will winter in the Baltic. 
* Lieutenant-General meme _— Codring- 
jm, KC. is our new Commander-in-Chief in 
ee The coolness exhibited by him at 
‘the battle of Inkerman, on which oceasion he 
to discern the approach of the Rus- 
ams, and his general devotion to his duties during 
te whole of the war, seems, as far as we can 
judge, to stamp him as a man fit to hold the 
Es place. He is now in his fiftieth year, 
EVAL OF KINBURN—SIR EDMUND LYONS's ACCOUNT. 
Uoier date October 18th, Sir Edmund Lyons commu- 
iled account of the operations which termi- 
reduction of Kinburn. The expedition under 
‘Ainirl Stewart reached that fortress on the 14th ult. ; 
adverse winds, it was not until the 17th 
couldcommence. The floating batteries 
gureversels, and gunboats, then opened fire and before 
way the*buildings in the interior of the fort were in 
fin) and theeastern face had suffered very considreably. 
“noon”? says Sir Edmund “the Royal Albert, 
m, and Princess Royal, accompanied 
Bruat’s four ships of the line, approached 
ina line abreast, which the shape of the 
gendered necessary, and the precision with which 
Up their positions in the closest order, with jib- 
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wuraliyadmirable. At the sume moment, the squa- 
depander the orders of Rear-Admirals Sir Houston 
Senttand Pellion pushed through the passage between 
Oiktkef anf the spit of Kinburn, and took the forts in 
mente, whilst the St.Jean d’Acre, Curacoa, Tribune, 
i Gphing, undertook the centre battery, and the 
Hipnibal, Dauntless, and Terrible, that on the point of 
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118 FALL OF KINBURN.—-RUSSIAN ACCGOUNT, 
"Telegraphic despatch from Nicholaicft, forwarded by 



























it” ander of his ythe Emperor, on the 17th of October. 
ites, Ovingto thésituation of the fortress of Kinburn, which 
alin Geatthe extreme point of the peninsula of the same 
the Mine, 00 the left bank of the liman of the Dnieper, and 
aia. very entrance of that water, the communications of 
6g | Mibclaief with this fortress had been carried on only by 
is 18 ‘pe Otchakoff, and were maintained by means of row- 
ation bats and of a marine optical telegraph established at 
ound | *Unthe-appearance of the enemy’s vessels in the 
ed iB linus, the direct communication by water with Kinburn 
sich «= HL Brom -alithe information received the day before 
ered may, and to-day, from Otchakoff by 
those telegraph, the following result is obtained :— 
yssia The firtress of Kinburn, after having sustained on the 
100 : @anonade, and a bombardment of gun-boats, 
to { boats, and steam-frigates stationed in the liman, 
ties + me it on its own side by a rapid and weil-directed 

" Own guns. At nightfall the fire ceased on both 
othe? . Yesterday (the 16th) it was renewed, and 
| from Ie the whole day, but with less vigour. 
land; 9 § at nine o'clock, eleven additional steam- 
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4ninety-gun ship of the line joined the ves- 











y lying in the liman, and the whole com- 
Mus- gee tog 4 most violent horizontal and vertical 

hee the remainder of the enemy's fleet joined 
prot _. This infernal fire continued until half-past two in the 
vor the At that time, the fortress, all the buildings in 
jo the Be of which were in flames, ceased to reply, and 
» Bug Wy discontinued his fire. At three o’clock, 


bearing a flag of truce approached the fortress, 
. an hour afterwards entered the enemy's 
part of those who had previously made a 
the land. Afterwards, the vessel lying in the 
ed in the direction of Otchakoff and the 
battery, situated in 
fvening they have not opened fire,” 
Cohen VERSION OF THE ATTACK ON KARS. 
Wing is from the Invalide Russ 
at announces, 
that, having 


\ 
' 






















under the date of the 3(th of Sep- 
been informed that the Turkish 


Wastenin'and oniy two feet of water under their keels, | 


fegit:* [ie result of these arrangements is already | 
hrown,) 


| troops had received reinforcements in the vicinity of 
Batoum, and that the enemy proposed to make a move- 
ment upon the Gouriel and Akhaltsyk, and at the same 
time advance from Erzeroum upon Kars, he resolved to 
attack the latter fortress on the 29th. 

‘** Three columns were selected for this operation: the 
first under the command of Lieutenant-General Kova- 
levsky, the second under Major-General Maydel, and the 
third under Major-General Count Nyrod. In addition, 
|an intermediate column was formed, commanded by 

General Prince Gazarine, as well as a general reserve, 
confided to Lieutenant-General Brummer. Finally, a 
detachment, led by Major-General Bazine, was intended 
to act according to special orders. 
| ** The columns marched to the attack in the greatest 
order and with the greatest intrepidity. The attack of 
Major-General Bazine was even crowned with success; 
| but, unfortunately, almost at the beginning of the engage- 
ment, several of the commanders and the superior officers 
under their orders were killed or wounded, The result 
was, that the unity of the operations was broken, and 
| the most brilliant efforts, during a bloody conflict, which 
lasted several hours. could not restore it. General Mou- 
|ravieff having convinced himself of this impossibility, 
advanced the reserve, and under its protection the 
assaulting columns effected their retreat. The obstinacy 
with which our troops fought is above all praise. During 
the engagement, they took from the Turks fourteen flags 
and some field colours, and spiked or dismounted several 
pieces of artillery. 
| ** Our loss is not yet exactly known, but it is very 
| considerable, The loss sustained by the enemy must 
also have been very great. Of our generals, Prince 
Gagarine, General Kovalevsky, and Major-General Bro- 
nevsky are seriously wounded, and Major-General Maydel 
less dangerously. 

“The blockade of Kars is re-established as before the 
attack.” 

A despatch from General Williams to Lord Clarendon 
has been published, but does not add any details of 
importance. In addition to the names of Lake, Teesdale, 
and Thompson, that of Mr, Churchill, adtaché to the 
English mission in Persia, is honourably mentioned as 
directing the fire of a battery throughout the action ; and 

r, Sandwith, who had charge of the wounded, and 
Messrs. Zohrab and Rennison, interpreters, are alluded to 
with high praise. 


| DRUNKENNESS IN THE CAMP. 

To the wholesome labour and activity that now pre- 
vail, as well as to the fineness of the weather, the healthy 
condition of the army is doubtless due. It certainly is 
not attributable to sobriety and abstinence, for I regret 
to say that drunkenness is very prevalent among the 
men. The weil-intended kindness of the “ Queen’s six- 
pence” is doing, I fear, much harm, used as it is by a 
very large portion of the soldiers as a means of excessive 
drinking. The consequence of this, and of the insubor- 
dination and many offences it leads to, is a large amount 

|of punishment of various kinds—extra guards, stone- 
| carrying, and flogging. ‘The cartwheel (here substituted 
for the triangle) is frequently rigged, and the Provost- 
Marshal and his assistants have plenty on their hands; 
but twenty-five lashes, or even fifty, are all insufficient 
to wean the British soldier from his favourite vice. I 
hear of regiments in which there are literally scores of 
men under punishment of one sort or other for intoxica- 
tion One regiment was cited to me (I refrain from 
naming it) in which there were sixty offenders of this sort 
atone time. In another, nine sergeants were broken for 
drunkenness. On Saturday, there was an issue of back 
pay (the extra sixpence), and I never witnessed a more 
disgraceful scene than was presented by the part of the 


camp in which I happened to be at about an hour before | 


sunset on Sunday afternoon, I have no reason to be- 
lieve that it was confined to that part of the camp, but I 
mention only that which I and a military friend who 
accompanied me actually saw, as we leant against a 
railing enjoying the beauty of the evening. Half the 
men who passed along a track a little in our front were 
more or less intoxicated. Some were merely unsteady, 
others staggered and straggled out of the path, Some 
were pugnacious, and we saw two fights begin, which 
were only put an end to by the arrival of a patrol, None 
more than myself, would advocate every reasonable indul- 
gence to an army which has deserved so well of its coun- 
try as that of the Crimea, displaying, as it has done, on 
repeated occasions, and for long periods, the utmost 
valour, fortitude, and patience. But if means are not 
found of checking the great drunkenness that at present 
goes on here, the result will be a grievous seandal to the 
service. At the same time that I gladly record the phy- 
sical well-being of the troops, I am bound to declare my 
conviction that they have never, since the commencement 
of the war, been in worse discipline and subordination. — 
Times Correspondent. 


Tue Atuxep Fiesrs orr Oprssa. — Monpay, 


the opposite coast; but up | Oct. 8.—A hot, bright sun lighted up the round mirror | action, 


| of sea of which we were the centre this fine morning. Al- 
| ; . ‘ 

| thongh many big ships were near, and a great flotilla 
| was moving ali around the edges of our great circle, her 


:—General | Majesty’s ship l'Anonyme appeared on this fine Monday | our adju 


morning to be the central point on a bright flickering 
shiyering mirror, fringed by columns of smoke or framed 


in by the masts of the distant fleet, fine as cobwebs on 
the edge of some ancient cheval glass of Louis Quatorze. 
. + «+ There stood an extensive city, built on the curve 
of a high sea shore, with deseending terraces and broad 

flights of steps to the beach, which was enclosed by broad 
quays and the walls of ports and casemated batteries, all 

shining brightly in the morning sun. Broad 

or boulevards lined with trees towards the sea-front ran 
along the top of the bank, with a background of stately 
mansions worthy of the best ‘‘ rows ” near the Se 
park ; and we could see a numerous and gaily-dressed 
crowd of men and women all along the promenade gazing 
on the dark clouds of smoke which were slowly drifting 
in $n them from the distance. Behind and in continua- 
tion of this esplanade are splendid residences, with pil- 
lared porticoes and ornamented peristyles, magnificent 
public institations—the temples erected by despotism to 
civilization in hope of making peace with her—barracks, 
palaces, governor’s house, prisons, rising in front of a 
confused and graceful mass of domes, columns, steeples, 
and spires. One huge dome is of an intense ultra-marine 
blue, and is topped by a gilt cupola; another is of bright 
green, surmounted by a golden star; here is a Greek 
temple, there a Tartaresque-looking mosque; there am 
unmistakeable “little Bethel,”’ here a Byzantine church; 
again, an Eastern minaret-like spire; further on, an ims 
dubitable Sir Christopher Wren steeple.—Times Corre- 
spondent. 





WAR MISCELLANEA. 


Covurts-Martras. IN THE Crimea.—Private James 
Salmon, 93rd Highlanders, was condemned to death bya 
Court-martial before Sebastopol, for deserting from 
the trenches, with intent to go over to the ene- 
enemy. He has borne an indifferent character ever since 
he joined his regiment ; but General Simpson, while con-" 
curring in the justice of the sentence, has commuted the 
punishment to penal servitude for life, ‘entirely from 
consideration of the good and faithful conduct: of the 
regiment and of the army.”—Trumpeter John M‘Gall, 
5th Dragoon Guards, has been sentenced to ‘ation 
for life, for having attempted te shoot Sergeant Edward 
Plant, under some slight provocation. 

Tae Ancio-ITavtan Lecion.—General Percy, ac- 
cording to the Piemonte, has resigned the command of 
the Anglo-Italian Legion, and he is to be sneceeded by 
Colonel Read. 

Orcnakorr.—A telegraphic despatch from Nicholasiff 
to St. Petersburg, dated Oct. 18th, gives an account, or 
rather a bare notification, of the blowing up of the 
Nicholas Battery at Otchakoff; and another messsage, 
dated the following day, adds :—*‘ Since the despateh of 
yesterday left, to the present time, the enemy has 
attempted nothing of importance. The fleet, which is 
lying in the open sea, at some distance from the mouth of 
the liman, has not changed its position. The same 
number of vessels remain at the mouth of the river. One 
of the gunboats, while taking soundings, approached the 
entrance of the Bug. ‘This morning, the vessels moored 
in the road of Otchakoff, were reinforced by two mortar- 
| boats, eleven gunboats, and two steamers, detached from 





the fleet. We ean count eighty-eight vessels of different 
kinds. The enemy have increased the number of their 


| tents pitched on the Spit of Kinburn; there is no moye- 
ment in this direction.” 
| Te 977m at THE Repax.—The following account 
| of the conduct of this regiment on the 8th of Septem- 
| ber, is from the letter of an officer to a friend :—*‘ The 
| 97h led the way, and placed the ladders against the 
parapet of the Redan, after the Malakoff was taken by 
the French. The first part of our regiment consisted of 
| one hundred and sixty men, under Major Welsford, with 
| the ladders. The major was the first to mount one, and 
| was about to get in at an embrasure, when a gun inside 
was fired, and the shot took off his head. Our poor 
| colonel, the Hon. Henry Handcock, led the assaulting 
| party of the 97th, which consisted of two hundred men, 
| Our present sergeant-mujor was with him all the time, 
| and has since told me that before he got into the ditch he 
| got a blow of a stone on the chest, which he did not mind, 
| The ladder was then placed for him to mount the parapet. 
| which he did, and got inside the Redan, followed closely 
| by the sergeant-major. He was only there a short time 
when he was struck by a bullet on the left side of the 
| head. At the time, he was rai-ing his sword and call- 
| ing to his men to follow him, Feeling himself wounded, 
| he said, ‘ 1 am hit, but never mind ; follow me, sergeant. 
| He only advanced a few steps, when he fell unconscious, 
| from which state he never recovered. He died fifteen 
|hours after. All speak in the highest manner of the 
bravery he showed, and all regret his loss very much. 
| I cannot tell you how miserable I feel—all my companions 
either killed or wounded ; out of three hundred and sixty 
men sent into action, one hundred and ninety-eight are 
killed, wounded, or missing. Thirteen officers went into 
two only returned untouched—four were killed, 
| and the rest wounded. Captain Hutton was only found 
| this morning in the town, where he had been carried by 
| the Russians in a dying state. Poor young MacGregor, 
tant, was killed inside the Redan.” 
Tue Hanco Surrerers.— A correspondent of a 
morning paper relates the following story:—“ 1 haye to 
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ell you an anecdote relating to Captain Hall, who has 
‘been hovering about Hango for some time, in hopes of 
having revenge for the massacre of the Cossack’s men. 
After harrassing in every way in his power the Cossacks 
stationed in the neighbourhood, he one morning landed 
all his marines, who at once formed a cordon round the 
village of Hango, placed the gunboats close inshore, and, 
with a party of bluejackets carrying a flagstaff, with an 
eesign half-mast on it, the band playing the “‘ Dead 
Marck in Saul,” in front of them, marched up to the place 
where two of the boat’s crew and the Finnish captain 
who was to have been released were buried. On arriving 
at the graves, the chaplain of the ship read the funeral 
werviee, After that was over, a tablet, which had been 
acatly carved on board the Blenheim, was placed by way 
of « tombstone over the spot, with the following inscrip- 
tion : —‘‘ Sacred te the memory of the boat's crew of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Cossack and a Finnish master of 
a merchant vessel, who were barbarously murdered by 
Russian troops, under the command of an officer, when 
wader the protection of a flag of truce; and to that of the 
wil of the above-named Finnish master, who died of 
grief at Helsingfors, when she heard of her husband's 
Geath and her country's dishonour.” Having done this, 
the whole party re-embarked.”’ 
racassia.—Some tribes of the Circassians—those 

known by the name of Adhije, the only tribes recognized 
by the Russians, as Circassians at all—are said to be 
well affected towards their Muscovite rulers, and therefore, 
of course, inimical to the Allies, The cause of this is 
attzibuted to the Czar’s opening commercial relations with 
them, and thus improving their condition. They occupy 
that portion of the northern slopes of the Caucasus, which 
is.comprised between the Upper Terek and the Malka. 

New Russtan Levy.—Advices from St, Petersburg 
state that the Emperor is about to publish a manifesto 
ordering a levy of ten men in every thousand throughout 
the empire, with the exception of some few provinces, 

Carrary Maxse has written to the Times to 
vindicate, in answer to some observation of Lord Albe- 
marie, with reference to Major-General Windham, his own 
claims to the honour of that celebrated feat of daring by 
which the fleet was brought round to Balaklava in the 
early part of the war. 


Tae Batric.—We read in the Independance Belge, 
enter Gate Hamburg, Oct. 23 :—“ Letters from Elsinore 
-of the 21st announce the departure for England, in com- 
Mliauce with the orders of the Admiralty, of the divisions 
ef gun-boats which had just returned from the Baltic. 
The last accounts from the Baltic represent the number of 
war vessels belonging to the Allies in that sea as amount- 
ing to twenty-eight. They are exposed to the tempestuous 
weather, which usually prevails at this advanced season 
of the year, and it appears but too true than many vessels 
have of date suffered considerable injury. The three 
French gun-boats which a few days since sailed from the 
Gaif of Finland for France were overtaken by a frightful 
storm, and driven into the harbour of Calmar. I have 
met yet heard that any serious accident has occurred ” 


“Tar Hieuianp Diviston.—Sir James Simpson 
ennounces that the departure of the Highland division, 
‘which he had ordered to to Eupatoria, under 
Sir Colin Campbell, was countermanded by him on the 
receipt of Lord Panmure’s telegraphic message of the 
1th alt., apprising him that the Russians had resolved 
%» hazard a battle and attack the Allies, 

Tae Lanp Transrort Corps.—Director-General 
M‘Murdo gives a very satisfactory account of the state 
of this corps. He observes:—‘‘ The most important 
work of all will, in my opinion, be the floating factory. 
This is a measure worthy of England, for her base is 
on the waters, and she has now floated Woolwich to 
her army in the Crimea. I have minutely inspected 
isis vessel and her fittings (and, moreover, drawn 
largely from her stores), and have been struck with ad- 
ssiration at her capacities. I have had the fashion of 
‘the boxes of wheels taken, and I hope to have them 
cast in large numbers. Iron axles can be welded and 
turmed, engines fitted, and timbers sawn; in short, I 
bave no ion to look 3,000 miles for the source of 
witality. I now to be enabled to make provision 
for the spring, for the transport is so situated that the 
material parts of all the carriages must become worn 
out by the incessant traffic to which it will necessarily 
be exposed throughout the entire winter.” 

Tae Hearts or tHE Anmy.—Dr. Hall writes, on 
October 16th.:—‘ The health of the army continues 
satisfactory. There has been a slight increase of 
cholera in the 2d and 3d Divisions during the week, 
chiefly amongst the newly-arrived men. Catarrhal 
complaints have also been more numerous. Large 
fatigue parties are employed daily in making and re- 
airing roads; but the night duty is light, and the 
smen’s rations and dress are both good.” 





@xne anp Loss or Lire.—On Saturday night, the 
Seouse of Mr. Smith, tailor, Dockhead, Bermondsey, 
ccamght fire in consequence of the gas not having been 
peoperly turned off. Mr. and Mrs. Smith escaped with 
great dificulty, but one of their children was burnt to 

Jeath. Considerable damage was done to some of the 
-Sejoining houses, 
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THE QUARREL WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


THe enlistment of recruits in the United States for the 
English Foreign Legion has created great excitement in 
America, and there is no doubt that, among a certain 
section of the population, there is a strong war spirit. 
Others again, while admitting that the English Govern- 
ment has acted with great indiscretion, observe in the 
conduct of the United States Administration a manifest 
desire to push matters to extremity, and, in connection 
with the recent trials, accuse Mr. Cushing (the Attorney- 
General) and the President of great discourtesy and even 
unfairness. Mr. Cushing, in sending instructions to the 
District Attorney at Philadelphia, with reference to the 
trial ef one of the offenders, tells him that he is not to 
permit the British Consul, as on a former occasion, to 
put in any letter in the course of the trial, except as evi 

dence, and that “if he have anything to say, he shall 
be put on the stand by the defence, in order that he may 
be fully cross-examined by the prosecution.”” The New 
York Courier and Enquirer strongly rebukes Mr. Cush- 
ing for this intemperance, which it describes as ‘‘a gra- 
tuitous insult to the British Consuls.” Similar statements, 
it alleges, have been put in on :imilar occasions by Ame- 
riean Consuls at Liverpool and London, and have always 
been received. The Enquirer contends that, even had 
the English Government refused all explanations on the 
subject, ‘‘such letters as those of the Attorney-General, 
reflecting upon Lord Clarendon and the British Govern- 
ment and its officials here, written by order of the Exe- 
cutive, to be read in a court of justice, would have been 
condemned by every honest and right-thinking man in 
the country as a gross breach of official etiquette—un- 
dignified, improper, and absolutely disgraceful to all 
concerned in the proceeding.’’ But it happens that, on 
representations being made to the English Government 
as to the questionable ‘egality of its acts, Lord Clarendon 
replied that he had given ‘‘the most stringent instructions 
to all concerned not to violate the municipal law;” and, 
at the same time, our Foreign Minister ex his 
regret at what had happened, and rescinded all his orders 
permitting the enlistment of soldiers for the Crimea in 
any of the North American provinces, The Enguirer 
attributes the * diplomatic outrage” committed by Mr. 
Cushing to ‘a desire to influence the approaching elec- 
tions and the Presidential contest of 1856,” by getting 
up a difference with England. Mr. Cushing even de- 
clares that the instruction not to violate the municipal 
law was an attempt at evasion, and a flagrant violation of 
the sovereign rights of the United States, doubling the 
magnitude of the national wrong inflicted on them. 

The trial of Joseph Wagner for enlisting men for the 
Crimea has terminated in a verdict of guilty, although 
the accused, who is a very poor man, was defended by the 
ablest counsel of New York—a fact which gave occasion 
to the United States District Attorney to bint that the 
English Government was paying for his defence, and 
that “a nation had thrown its shield over him.” The 
penalty is one thousand dollars fine and three years’ im- 
prisonment. Henry Hertz, who was recently convicted 
of the same offence, has made a confession, in which he 
charges Mr. Crampton, the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, with inciting him to enlist men on the territory of 
vhe United States { that they might be sent to Halifax. 
In the course of last January, he was induced to call on 
Mr. Crampton, in consequence of some remarks made to 
him atthe United States Hotel. Very vague preliminaries 
were entered into on that occasion; bat on the 5th of 
February Hertz received a letter from Mr. Crampton, 
and called on him some few days afterwards. ertz 
then states:—“ I asked Mr. Crampton what was to be 
done? How was the matter to be conducted ! He said, 
* As far as I know, there is a Jaw in the United States 
forbidding the enlisting of soldiers within the territory of 
the United States; it is, however, not difficult to evade 
this law, because who ean prevent you from sending 
labourers to Canada? But we must take care to do this 
in such a way that it shall not appear to be in defiance of 
the Government. My idea is, further, that if you have 
twenty-five or thirty men together, either yourself or 
some other confidential person should take them direct 
by railway to Montreal, where, I think, a depot may be 
erected.’ ” 

Fearful of consequences, Hertz asked—‘* How am I 
backed in case a charge is made against me? I have a 
wife and children.” Mr. Crampton replied, “ first, that the 
law was exceedingly lax; and secondly, that, if anything 
should happen, ‘the British Government would not allow 
any one to suffer who had been engaged in assisting them 
in furnishing the men.’ I replied, ‘The popular voice is 
against this matter ;’ but Mr. Compton said, ‘ Never 
mind about this popular voice; if a house in Liverpool 
fails, the whole United States tremble.’ After Mr. Cramp- 
ton had given me such assurances, and had used the ex- 
pression, ‘I give you my word as a gentleman that 
nothing unpleasant shall happen to you,’ I then made up 
my mind to act for the British Government. 

Hertz then states at considerable length the subsequent 
course of affairs, from which it would seem that Mr. 
Matthew, the British Consul at Philadelphia, Mr. Howe, 
an agent of the Governor of Nova Scotia, and the Gover- 
nor himself, Sir Caspard le Marchant, were implicated jn 
the transactions, which ended in the taking of meg to the 
depot at Halifax. Hertz concludes his confession thus i—~ 





“ Previously to my going to Halifax 
I wrote a letter to Mr. Crampton, invite 
I had received information that he (Mr, Crampton 
his secretaries altogether, had said that I was in 
pondence with the Russian Government, for 
of betraying their secrets, and if they did 
for making this charge, 1 would call upon 
Russian Minister to make a statement. All 
procuring and sending men to Halifax for 
Legion was done by the advice and 
Mr. Crampton, Mr. Howe, and Mr, Matthew, 
employed by Mr. Howe, and acted as his 
knowledge and approbation of Mr. C 
Matthew. Mr, Matthew knew of both the 
sent. He approved and encouraged me in 
away. He encouraged me by his advice and counsel, and 
in giving me money to send them away. The statement 
which I now have made I have made voluntarily, 
out any inducement other than the regret I feel in} 
violated the laws of this country, and the desire 
now prompts me to make every reparation in my power, 
by confessing my own fault, and exposing those who have 
induced me to enter into this illegal business, I make 
this statement in the hope that it may have its proper 
influence upon the government of the United States in 
relation to any future action in the Prosecution against 
me. I have made it, however, without any promise as tp 
such future action, placing myself entirely upon the cle- 
mency of those who have the power to act on ‘the pre- 
mises,” 





THE DEMOCRACY IN HYDE-PARK. 


Anorner gathering of working-men with reference to 
the cheap bread agitation, took place in Hyde-Park, oa 
Sunday last. 

It has now come to light that the movement has been 
inaugurated and conducted by a styling themselves 
“The Working Man’s Provision This 
held a meeting, in the early part of last week, at 
Coffee-house, Clerkenwell-green, when a Mr. Beagon, of 
Upper George-street, Portman-square, presided, and it 
was agreed that a manifesto, which was thenassented to, 
should be read in the Park on Sunday, and “presented 
for the people’s adoption.” A large crowd assembled as 
usual; and a ring having been formed, Mr. Beacon, who 
is described as a very inoffensive and 
elderly gentleman, of portly person, opened the proceedings 
by a temperate address, in which he urged the meeting to 
maintain order and decorum, Taking out of his pocket 
an Actof Parliament passed during the Chartist 
in 1848, which, he said, was carried 
in the short space of twenty-four hours, and which he 
designated “ the Whigs’ Gagging Bill,” he read from ita 
clause making it feloay, punishable with transportation 
for life, or for not less than seven years, for any one, by 
open and advised speaking, or by amy open or covert act 
or otherwise, to seek to depose the Sovereign, or in other 
respects to overturn the constitution of the country, The 
meeting was then addressed by Mr. M‘Heath, the working 
carpenter, who has distinguished himself on the previous 
occasions, and who is secretary to the * Provision League.’ 
This individual took his text from a verse in the Proverbs, 
which says:—‘He that witbholdeth com, the people 
shall curse him; but blessings shall be upon the head of 
him that selleth it.”” The “ manifesto,” as read. by Mr. 
M‘Heath, stated that the Working-men's Provision 
League had in their possession the most 
showing that immense quantities of corn had been 
in the sea or kept in bond, with the view to emhance 
price of that article, which had the effect of eausing 
famine of the staff of life among large numberof 
people. It averred that, while we refuse to 
Turkish wheat into this country ae 
doing a considerable trade wi ia ; 
present very questionable war was to be carried forward 
to a speedy and successful conclusion, it must be bys 
and not a sham blockade of the poris. of Rusia, 
which, at present, we furnish money to me b 
wage war against us, and the territory | 
morigaged to obtain for the benefit of despots ryoe4 ¥ 
those supplies of money which it could command by -~ 
sale of the grain which it produced. The document #59 
denounced the system of primogeniture and eed é 
which eight million acres of the common landsof Engle — 
are appropriated by the aristocracy. ‘ sail 9 

The manifesto was adopted on a show of hands; #¢ 
tickets of membership, at twopence each, we 
among the crowd, in the course of which Me es 
stated, that no man ought to join the society in 
was prepared to pledge his head if necessary. ©. 
meanwhile, Mr. Ernest Jones addressed sen w 
distance; but shortly afterwards the meeting ; 
A number of rough fellows ran towards Pane 
they crossed, and entered South-street, possibly . 
intention of breaking windows; but they were BY 
eight mounted policemen, and withdrew, wy 2 
ously. Ultimately, they dispersed, without 
mischief. Inthe Park itself, dnring the whole P 


| there were very few policemen to be seem 





Miss Hips, after a painful and long-protsacted 
gle, has expired, 
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“G Mmongst others to be present and have the matter 








Tryubart Mnjust, unwise, and unstatesmanlike in Mr. 
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"Yor. 3, 1855.) 
————— 


0. WARD AND THE DRAINAGE | free rising of our natiowalities, in the hape of finding a 
QUESTION. pure « agin Toate in the rotten, doomed 
: “gTATEMENT was made on Wednesday, at the fort- | Austrian Empire. But I do not believe that Russia 
meeting of the Metropolitan Commissioners of | has any right of usurping what belongs to the Greek, 
which will prepare the way for settling an im- Albanian, Bulgarian, Servian, Roumain, and other in- 
ion. Mr. F. O. Ward, the advocate of | )#bitants of thesoil. Ido not feel bound to enthusiasm 
as opposed to the system of wide | fora war which is fought side by side with imperial 
has for some time been urging the Court to | despotism, and which your Government has diverted 
his statements and evidence, in order to pro- from its proper liberal civilizing aim, for the sake of 
the adoption of his plan for the intercepting drain- keeping up an immoral and absurd status guo, and of 
metropolis, in lieu of the plan which was checking any national rising; but I hate Tsarism 
to be settled. On Wednesday, however, under any shape, and I wish it to vanish as speedily 
Ward coupled this standing entreaty with a state- as possible from the face of God’s earth. I would not 
itof'a very grave nature ; he made a distinct charge | eel in the least guilty should I accept money from 
Mr. Bazalgette, the chief | Rassia or any other Power, for the sake of making poor 
of the Commission. Mr. Ward accuses Mr. | orsaken Italy free, and of cancelling, there at least, 
of having made serious engineering errors ; | the curse of Austrian tyranny ; but to no Power on 
voncealed those errors and sought to establish | earth would I yield an atom of my political creed, or of 
conclusions by tampering with the details,— | ™Y absolute freedom of action. And the very frank - 
such as altering the declivity of the ground in particu- | ness of this statement ought, at all events, to prove an 
Jarinstances, omitting important data, and introducing additional pledge for the truthfulness of my declaration, 
acknowledgment, formule prepared by persons | that no such a transaction has ever taken place, and 
are not recognised by the Commission. Mr. | that no man, sane or insane, will ever be able to prove 
poved a a resolution for appointing a committee | before your committees anything to the contrary. 
igate and report upon his own statement ; the | London, Sept. 22. Yours respectfully, 
to beassisted by three eminent professors of (Signed) JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
such as Professcr Willis, Professor Mose- This letter produced a long, dreary, and tortuous 
lg, Mr. Babbige, or Mr. Wheatstone. The Court article, to which Mazzini addressed a reply :— 
the consideration of the subject and ap- Sir,—I have read the article concerning my letter to 
la special day, on which Mr. Bazalgette could | You, in your number of September 29th. , 
to state his own case in answer. Thusthe way| ! have been attacked by Catholic priests, Austrian 
gpmed for a preliminary judicial decision on the ques- | pies, and the lowest police agents throughout Europe ; 
tim between large and tabular drainage. | never in such a paltry, despicable, irrational, misinter- 
preting, calumniating way. 


TWO LETTERS FROM MAZZINI They were either asses or scoundrels; the writer of 
ea the article is evidently a happy combination of the 


Tie following letters have been elicited from M. | two, 
by certain opinions in a provincial journal.) With everlasting farewell to the Urauhartist 
tym addressed to the Editor. era Ss quharti 











: | mud, in which I really cannot condescend to stoop 
‘Si—You inserted, days ago, in your paper, a most | twice, I am, 
, letter from Mr. D. Urquhart, in which, Oct. 1, 1855. 
fom the midst of copious unintelligible trash about | F 
gonfidence and foreigners, I read that I have been em- | . 
by Russia to circumvent Kossuth, and thereby | THE GALE. 
him off from Turkey—that Kossuth declared tc | A very fearful gale raged, particularly along the south- 
in 1849, at Kutayah, that I was a Russian agent ern coast of England, towards the close of last week ; and 
in 1827 Italian deputies went to the Emperor |in the northern parts of the island heavy floods have 
at Vognosieh for revolutionary purposes— | fallen. The rivers Irwell and Mersey were swollen to 
that I, Mazzini, have made an admission to him, | overflowing; and at Broughton, near Manchester, the 
D. Urquhart, that money for an Italian revolution | former river rose above the left bank, and the inhabitants 
coming from Russia. of the neighbouring streets were confined to their dwel- 
‘To these wild, unaccountable-for statements, I beg | lings by a depth of several feet of water. The low 
3 waning answers :— | grounds adjoining the Mersey, far into Cheshire, have 
never been, nor shall ever be employed by | been completely covered with the fl@ods; and a great 
say Power: I believe all actually existing Powers to | deal of damage has been done. ‘The waters of the 
' of employing any honest man labouring | Thames at London rose to an unusual height; several 
in thecause of Right, Truth, and Justice. | vessels came into collision, and bulwarks, spars, and 
have circumvented Kossuth, nor cut him off | rigging, suffered from the shock. The wind blew with 
from Turkey: I think that the manner of viewing the | such violence that houses in the suburbs were unroofed, 
pee -é one of the very few secondary | chimney-pots were blown down, and young trees were 
which Kossuth and I are still suffering. | uprooted. But the most serious results occurred, as we 
1do not believe that Kossuth has ever declared to | have said, on the southern coasts. At Plymouth, a Bra- 
Mr. D. Urquhart that I was a Russian agent. Kossuth | zilian ship was driven ashore in Mount Batten Bay, but 
himelf has settled the point in a recent number of the | received slight damage. A Government emigrant ship 
Alaa, drove about a quarter of a mile from her anchorage, but 
was fortunately brought to. At Dover, as we stated in 
our Postscript last week, the gale was very violent. At 
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To not believe any Italian deputy having gone from 
Rational party to the Emperor Nicholas in 1827 at | 
or anywhere else; I was then, at all events, | 

student at the University of Genoa, possessed | 


the coast, several vessels were wrecked or greatly injured, 


‘Mth no influence whatever on the national party. My in some cases with loss of life, and in every case with 
‘Pilitical career began with my imprisonment in 1830. | much sacrifice of property; while around the Channel 
_ Thever have received, directly or indirectly, any | Islands, and on the north coast of France,the tempest 





was exceedingly violent. At Ramsgate, we regret to add, 
some lives have been lest, not without considerable blame 
attaching to the authorities and the life-boat-men at that 
harbour. From an eye-witness, ‘‘ A London Clergyman,” 
who writes to the 7'imes, we derive the following vivid 


hg Russia. 


never undergone the infliction of Mr. D. 
personal intercourse. I have never seen | 
the bas never, to my knowledge, seen me. Mr. D. 
is, therefore, simply lying, or labouring under | 







a hallucination, whenever he speaks of per-| account of the scene which took place on Friday week 
_ ion made by me to him. Between the | off the Ramsgate pier:— 
Mts of the dilemma I grant him the choice. | “A heavy gale is blowing from the south-west, and 


your suggestion that a certain committee | A small Colchester 


all Ramsgate is crowding on the pier. 
calla public meeting in Sheffield, and challenge | 
is gone, and the crowds are hastening to see the end. 
, I beg to state that the challenge would | 
er ineffectual. I never grant anybody 
ragging me to the bar to answer questions 
ise, and accusers who are not worth my 
ish patriots would really be very weak | Is there no one in authority here to give orders in this 
irrational, should they choose, on the first ram-| emergency, and to see his orders obeyed? Notone. Is 
» to doubt a man who was in 1849— | not Ramsgate harbour called ‘ The Refuge of the Desti- 
‘Re time of Kossuth’s alleged accusation—fighting for | tute?’ and are there not lifeboats, and Manby's apparatus, 

' ian liberty at Rome, and who, during | and what not, provided by the authorities? But where 
‘five years of his life, has ever unhesitatingly | are they to-day? 

Written, and, whenever possible, acted, against| ‘‘ One man is already lost, and the three survivors are 
rors, czars, popes, and all crowned and | clinging piteously to the masthead, which alone, of all 
: shamming truth and guidance on this their little craft, is now visible to the eye. But the life- 

of ours. | boat rides snugly within, and the lifebuoys, and the 
“0 not believe in the vitality of the Mahommedan | Manby’s apparatus, and the paraphernalia of the ‘ Rams- 
ire in Europe; and I think it unjust, un- | gate Humane’ (if there be such a thing) are—who knows 


of the pier, and there are four lives on board—precious, 
beyond words, to wives, or sisters, or children; but amid 
all this hastening to see, there is nothing done to save. 


Deal, Rye, New Romney, Swansea, and other parts of | 





what shall save these three poor fellows, clinging for their 
life, from instant destruction? Thank God! the gunhoat 
just shaves them ; and one fine fellow, with that energy 
which love of life lends, springs from his frail perch and 
just hits the bulwarks of the Frenchman, and is safe, 

“ But two still hang on. And every wave is lessening 
their chance of life. The craft is rapidly breaking wp, 
and soon the mast must fall. Crowds of pitying fellow- 
men are looking on,—but will no one save? At last, 
there is the lifeboat. Good and precious minutes have 
been wasted, it is true; but surely, now, this life-saving 
crew will do their duty, and go in boldly and promptly 
to the rescue. No such thing. They hang back. They 
delay. This is not right, and that is not right; and 
when, at length, they reach the wreck, it is the time of 
the last struggle of failing strength. One man is fresher 
than his fellow, and, catching the rope first, is hauled 
up through the angry surge, and hi8 resene is secured. 
But the other poor fellow, benumbed and paralysed by 
long clinging, and too feeble to extricate himself from the 
meshes of the wreck, sinks with the lifeboat at his site. 
Five minutes saved from delay would have been life. 
Another victim has gone down to an untimely graye— 
another victim to the want of management of those te 
whom the English people intrust their funds for the 
proper protection of human life. 

“The French gunboat is all safe. Her Government 
ean pay for the tugboat which has just rescued her, and 
all is right. But will you ask the authorities at Rams 
gate who is responsible for the disgraceful exhibition of 
to-day ?” 

Another letter to the Times from another eye-witness 
confirms this narrative in every particular. In answer, 
however to thee statements, an extract from the harbour- 
master’s journal has been sent to the 7'imes, from whtick 
it would seem that all was done which could possibly be 
effected, but that some delay took place in manning the 
life boat, owing to the Ramsgate mariners being 
succouring distressed vessels inside the harbour. 
life-boat, which at length went out, got stove against 
the fishing smack, and was run into Broadstairs, upield 
entirely by her air-chambers, The harbour-master adds 
that the crew, before making for Broadstairs “hacked 
the life-boat out clear of the Rafifle, throwing at the seme 
time a Carts’ lifebuoy to the remaining smacksman, inte 
which he succeeded in placing himself, and the lifeboat’s 
crew endeavoured to haul him out clear, but, strange 
fatality, his legs were so fixedly entangled in the ropes 
and rigging, that they were obliged to desist. He, with 
great apparent presence of mind, released one arm 
| the lifebuoy and endeavoured to extricate his legs, but 

the cause which held him fast (as a heavy sea broke over 
him) drew him out of the lifebuoy, and he di ad. 
| The gale was very violent on Tuesday at Shields, and 
| many vessels were driven towards the shore. The pilbts 
behaved with their usual gallantry, 








OUR CIVILISATION. 

Conviction oF STRAHAN, PAuL, AnD Bares 

| The trial of the bankers was brought to a close on Satur 
day. The facts of this case have been so often before our 

| readers, that we need not here repeat them; and have 
| therefore little more to record, than that all the prisoners 
| were found Guitty. On Mr. Baron Alderson asking the 
opinion of the jury, as to whether the disclosure before the 
Court of Bankruptcy was genuine or not, the Foreman 
replied that their opinion was, that it was no disclosure 
within the meaning of the act; in which opinion the 
Judge entirely concurred. The latter then proceeded to 
pass sentence, and, with much emotion, said he shonld 
have been glad, had it pleased God that the task had 
fallen to some one else, since he recollected one of the 
prisoners under very different circumstances — sitting, 
beside him on the judicial bench, and occupying a high 
office; but, as he could not conceive any worse case of 
the kind, he felt it his duty to pass the highest sentence 
permitted by the law—viz., thatthe prisoners be severally 
TRANSPORTED FoR Fourteen YEARS. The prisoners, 
who seemed astounded at their senrence, leant against the 
dock as if they expected their counsel to make some obser— 
vations to the Court; but, after a short interval, they slowly 





oyster-boat is on shore. Already all chance of saving it | retired in custody. Sir J. D. Paul was particularly affected, 


and, clasping his hands, trembledjviolently. Tne prose- 


‘She is close in, within fifty yards of the outer wall | cutor, Dr. Griffith, was observed to shed tears-when the 


sentence was pronounced ; but the judgment appeared’to 
give satisfaction to a crowded court. 

JUTENILE RuFFIANISM.—John Edwards, a boy thir- 
teen years of age, is under remand at Wi 
charged with seriously wounding Mr. John Hodges. The 
youth, together with some others, was pulling a truck 
about in front of Mr. Hodges’s house in Elizabeth-square, 
Chelsea, when, on that gentleman endeavouring to drive 
them away, Edwards threw two stones at him. The first 
struck him on the back and did him little or no harm 
but the second inflicted a wound upon his head, from the 
effect of which he fell to the ground senseless, and wae 
conveyed to a m’s. He is now suffering from ere- 
cussion of the brain, and his condition for a time was net 





Unstatesmanlike to persist in making a gal-| where? And now a Freneh screw gunboat, which has 
corpse a barrier to the encroachments of a| been lying in the offing all night, is in great peril, and 
towing power like Russia, just as I always | comes rolling in upon the surge, her screw broken, her 

| rudder gone, and all unmanageable. And there she 


that he should oppose, as he always did, the | drives over the wreck of the little oyster-boat. And 


without danger; but he is now recovering. The bey, 
being asked by a woman who witnessed his misconduet,. 
how he could do such a dreadful thing, replied, im the. 
most brutal and disgusting terms, that he woulda’t mind 
serving her in the same way. 
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Hicuwary Ropsery.—The unsafe condition of the 
London streets is being every day made more and more 
. ‘apparent by cases which come before the police magis- 
trates. At the latter end of last week, Mr. Sawyer, a 
retired tradesman, was walking through John-street, 
Smith-square, Westminster, when he was pinioned be- 
hind by one man, while another robbed him of his gold 
wateh, chain, and seals, Both ruffians then escaped, and 
Mr. Sawyer, being old and feeble, could not pursue them, 
From the suddenness of the attack, he is also unable to 
identify his assailants. 

Apvenruroos Tareves.—The house of Mr. Davis, 
a licensed victualler in High-street, Shoreditch, was 
broken open during the night, some weeks ago, and a 
large iron chest, weighing more than three hundred 
weight, and containing gold and silyer money, was, by 
some extraordinary ingenuity, removed without any 
noise, though it must have required the efforts of several 
men. It happened, on the morning of the burglary, a 
lad met two men, named Thomas Johnson and George 
Gable, walking by the side of a truck, on which was 
placed a large iron safe. A police sergeant, accordingly, 
traced Gable to a public-house, and attempted to arrest 
him, but was beaten off by some of his companions. He 
was ultimately, however, taken into eustody, together 
with Johnson; and the two are now under remand at 
Worship-street. 

A Brurat Srep-morner.—Jane Mill was charged, 
at Clerkenwell, with craelly beating her step-daughter, a 
little girl nine years of age. The woman was detected in 
the streets using a thiek cane to the child, who screamed 
vio'ently; and an examination of the sufferer’s person 
showed many bruises and wounds. Mr. Tyrwhitt. or- 
dered that the vrisoner shou'd appear that day month, 
when he would see how the child was treated. 

Curious ConrEssion.—A very singular instance of 
voluntary admission of theft in exoneration of another 
person taxed with the crime recently transpired at the 
Thames Police Court. A waterman named Isaac Cow- 
deroy (or Corduroy) was brought before Mr. Yardley 
charged with stealing a watch from Captain Joseph 
Hamshaw, master of a ship in the London Docks. That 
gentleman and his wife crossed the river from Horsely- 
down to the opposite shore in the prisoner's bo:t. On 
landing, Captain Hamshaw gave Cowderoy fourpence (a 
penny more than he was entitled to), when he demanded 
sixpence. This being refused, he began violently abusing 
the captain, and followed him and his wife as far as St. 
Katharine’s Dock. Here, after they had crossed the 
bridge, Cowderoy followed up his vituperations by a per- 
sonal agsault on Captain Hamshaw. The latter knocked 
the man down, when he was presently surrounded and 
hustled by a gang of ruffians, and his watch was stolen 
from him. He managed, however, to hold the waterman 
until the arrival of the police, when he gave him into 
custody. Captain Hamshaw’s solicitor having stated in 
Court that thewatch had not been traced, the magistrate 
handed him the following letter on the subject, which is 
no less remarkable for its orthography and composition 
than for the motive which dictated it :—* Oct. 25, 1855. 
——Sur, —i was passia bye Lrongate woff me and my com- 
panons when i see a gentileman And a waterman have a 
Disput a Bout the Kare when High words Took place 
When the Gentilemen struck the warterman, and the 
warterman struck him Back a Gane They Closed and 
Fell. During the time me and my Companons apos- 
tracted his wach From his tope (top) pocket in His wes- 
cote and left the Chane and ring be Hinde with thout 
injuring Eathe for We have a Piticklar way in Dowing 
this Here Dodge bleeve me kind sur the warterman nows 
nothen a Bout it Hearin hof this i thort i Wood send 
this to your Worshope the name of the Woch is pool 
Fenchurch street i thort it Wood be a Pity for an insont 
man to suffer that all your Worshorpe.” When the letter 
was read, the prisoner blubbered and denied having stolen 
the watch. Mr. Yardley believed this, but, for the as- 
sault with which he was charged, fined him £2, or 
twenty-one days’ imprisonment. 

Wire BeavinG.—One of the worst casesof this nature 
that have recently been brought forward came before Mr. 
Hardwick at the Marlborough-street Police Court. A 
cab-driver, named John Waddell, returned home one 
night and found his wife and child in bed. He sent the 
latter out for some gin, and, as soon as the child was 
gone, dragged the woman out of bed and commenced a 
series of unprovoked assaults upon her. He tore her hair, 
tried to throttle her, beat her head with a hammer, and 
fiang some thick boots in her face. Some of the lodgers, | 
alarmed by the cries of the child, interfered; but the | 
savage treatment was repeated at intervals on the follow- 
ing day and evening, when the lodgers again interposed, 
and found the woman’s face streaming with blood. They 
washed her wounds, and, while they were attending her, | 
Waddell was very violent, said that his wife had done it 
herself, and upbraided the lodgers for interfering in his | 
own affairs. At last it was found necessary to send for a | 
policeman, who, with the assistance of two other officers, 
took the cabman into custody, while his wife was removed | 
to the hospital, The poor woman, whose head and face 
were horribly disfigured from the injuries she had re- 
ceived, could hardly give her exidence, owing to the 
efiects of her husband’s violence, In his defence, Waddell 
merely said that he was drank at the time. The magis- 
trate was going to send him to the sessions for trial, but, | 


|do what I have done.” 
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at the intercession of his wife, who did not wish to press 
the charge against her husband (probably from fear of 
the consequences), he senteaced him to six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Murper AND Remorse.—A pit-owner at Ketley 
near Wolverhampton, has committed a frightful crime. 
Some of the men below in the pit refused to work. 
Vanghan, the pit-owner, parleyed with them, and, or 
being told they were coming up, said he would kill 
them. He then, in a fit of passion, hnrled down the 
shaft an immense mass of timber. The men below | 
heard it thundering dowa, and five escaped; but a sixth | 
could not get away with suflicient rapidity, and he was 
killed. The others shouted up to Vaughan that he had | 
slain the wan; upon which, says a Wolverhampton | 
paper, Vaughan seems to have been seized with a 





his hair and clothes in a frantic manner. He then ran 
away, but has since been arrested and committed for 
trial. 


EMBEZZLEMENT.—A named Robert 


young man, 
with embezzling money to the amount of npwards of 


of his master, a sharebroker at Leeds. He had entered, 


a London house, and had appropriated money to pay for 
Mr. Marshall, his employer, spoke to him, and he said 


do his employer good, as the market was going UP 5 
he afterwards absconded. He is also charged with em- 
bezzling about £100 from the Leeds Recreation Society, 
of which he was secretary. : 

A TickEx-or-Leave May.—Henry Simpson, a 
ticket-of-leave man, and Henry Mitchell, person well 
kuown tothe police, have been sent for trial charged 
with a robbeey at the shop of a linendraper in Brunswick- 
place, Old Kent-road. The prisoners were discovered in 


who, with the assistance of two constables, apprehended 
them after a fierce and murderous assistance, 

DEALING in Biinp WomEN.—Mr. Fergusson, the 
chief clerk of the Mendicity Society has brought under 
the notice of the magistrate at Lambeth, the proceedings 
of a certain Mr. Roper, who professes to be connected 
with a Distressed Needlewomen’s Society, and who has 
obtained large sums of money on behalf of a blindwoman 
who is strongly suspected not to exist. The names of 
the Queen and Prince Albert, according to Mr. Fer- 
guson, have been falsely placed amongst the list of sub- 


some years has been a blind needlewoman, a blind girl, 
or a blind child, the daughter of a needlewoman, Ina 
letter produced by Mr. Ferguson, Roper says:—‘‘ W 
have two more blindwomen on our books,” 

Isapecta Warp, who was accused of an assault on 
a lying-in woman, has been discharged, the magistrate 
@onceiving that she acted from motives of humanity 
rather than the reverse. It appears that the landlady, 
and not Ward, who is only a worker at the house, 
ordered the girl Joyce into the street. 1t also turns 
out that the birth was premature by some months; 
which in some degree explains why the workhouse au- 
thorities conceived that the girl was not near her con- 
finement. 

A Dovsrrut Cass.—Considerable time was con- 
sumed at Guildhall on Tuesday in investigating a 
atrange charge of forgery. William Radley, who de- 
scribed himself as a civil engineer, was accused of 
forging the name of Lord Colvill. The evidence 
showed that some iron safes, &c., had been obtained 
from Messrs. Milner and Son, by means of letters pur- 
porting to be signed by Lord Colvill, but in fact 
written by Radley. Lord Colvill asserted that he had 
never given him any authority to write his name, and 
that he had not received the goods; but Radley said, 
before Sir Peter Laurie, ‘‘I have been greatly deceived 
by Colvill. He represented himself to me as Lord 
Colvill, and gave mea power of attorney to act for 
him, and I thought I was dealing with a person of re- 
spectability ; instead of that, I found out that in 1848 
the House of Lords had decided against his claim to 
the title of Lord Colvill, and that his name had been 
struck off the list o fpeers at Holyrood Palace. [ sup- 
posed I was authorized by a most respectable man to 
In cross-examination Lord 
Colvill admitted that he had in fact given a power of 
attorney to Radley to act for him ; that the house in 
Grove-bill-terrace, Camberwell, from which the alleged 
forgeries were dated, bad been taken in his name and 





with his consent, and that the rent had not been paid. 
Radley further stated that Lord Colvill had had £800 


|from him, and that be had given him into custody to 


prevent him offering evidence in an action, touching 
the prosecutor's disputed title, which was to have been 
tried that day. His lordship, if so he can be called, 
was charged at the Mansion-house, some months ago, 
with stealing a coat and ahorsecloth; but the case 
broke down. It was alleged that he then knew that 
Radley had obtained the goods in his name, and that 
he had been seen since walking arm-in-arm with him. 
This he denied. The accused was remanded, but was 
admitted to bail. 


paroxysm of fear or remorse, dancing about and tearing The Neapolitan Government, like a good little 


| French and English Governments have 


Edwin Robinson, is under remand, at Leeds, charged | 


£100, and with purloining railway coupons, the property increase the epidemic. Several shots were 


in his master’s name, into dealings in railway stock with | 

tee : | Turkey to replace the Bey of Tripoli : 

the shares he had ordered. On this being discovered, | , ; Pp y poli, left Malta 

. | tion. 

he had made the purchases because he thought it — | 
ut 


| Baron 
| Plenipotentiary at Constantinople, and of 


: | force the 
the shop during the night by a watchful police sergeant, | meutradit's dhe-desions $0 neniitein 3: amas 


scribers ; and it is said that the pet object of Roper for | 


Pe J ¥ 
[No. 293, Saturpay . 
CONTINENTAL NOTES, 
The Milan Gazette publishes an ad ertisement 
the Imperial and Royal Delegation of P re 
the people of that province, that the twelfth 
of the “voluntary” loan is due, and that 


be exacted by appeal to law in case of dele eas i 


the demand! ; 
Johannes Evangelista Borscinsky, the Bohemian monk, 

who, for being converted to Protestantism 

time shockingly prosecuted, has effected hi eae ae 

Prague, and is now safe in Prussian Lusatia, from 
Naples has apologized to France for the , 

hoist the Neapolitan colours at Messina, on the ith of 


last August (the anniversary of the first Napoleon's: 
in compliment to the French ship of war, La 


promises that it will not commit the same “ 
On the subject of the disguised retention of Mazza, the 
addressed 


communications to the Neapolitan Ministers, 
Cholera is rapidly decreasing in Sicily, 

has taken place at Catanea. The mob at 

a distillery, under pretence that brandy 





An emeute 
toburn 


ited to 
‘the 


troops finally succeeded in dispersing the rioters, - 
Osman Pasha, who has been chosen by fhe 


21st of October, with a numerous suite, for his desting- 
The Bey of Tunis has received a sword of honour 
from the Sultan, with the title of Muchir, 
The Wiener Zeitung contains the appointment 
Prokesch to be Internuncio and # 
Count 
a 


Rechberg-Rothenlowen to be 
Frank fort. 


| The Verona Official Gazette containga long article on 
| the late differences of the Western Powers with the Court 


| of Naples. The writer imputes to the Allies a:desire to 


King of the Two Sicilies out of the strict 


| it is impossible that that monarch should:wish to:ally 
| himself with Russia, who would be unableto 
| any assistance. ‘“ Neither Naplesnor Italy,” be-asents, 
| would become more worthy of esteem 
| Europe, if foreign interference in the affuirs of 
| should take the character it has assumed in Greege,” 

The late heavy rains, says the Times Marseilieneor. 
respondent, have caused serious injury in the, 
of the Drome and the Istre. A great. portion of the valley 
between Burgoin and La Tour-du-Pin is inundatedyand 
the road from Lyons to Chambery was covered with 
water, in some places to the depth of five feet, All tra 
| velling was interrupted for several hours, ‘The houses in 
the village of Cessieux were completely inundated,,and 
consequently abandoned by the inhabitants, The -waters 
of the Rhone had attained their highest elebation and 
flooded the low grounds, They are now beginning tofall. 
The Saone still continues to rise, 

The prospect of renewed negotiations for peace are thus 
touched on in a letter from the Vienna correspondent of 
the Constitutionnel : —“ I ain strongly inclined to believe 
that the late meeting of the principal diplomatic agents of 
Prussia at the Castle of Stolzenfels, on the banks/of the 
Rhine, where they assembled at the invitation ofthe ling, 
is connected with certain ans the Berlin Cabinet to 
renew negotiations of peace between Russia 
Western Powers......Notwithstanding all the mystery 
observed at Berlin on the subject, it is undeniable that simee 
the eapture of Sebastopol secret i ‘have been 
earried on between the Courts of Prussia and St. Petes 
burg with regard to the contingencies which the 
successes of the Allies no longer allow to be ' 
If we may form a conjecture from some e 9 
pressions dropped by those statesmen who direct an the ; 
part of Prussia the Secret negotiations just E. 
would appear that the Emperor Alexander is byaowemt Gig 
so opposed to the suggestions of a wise and prudentmied +E Chany 
ration as the official and officious organs of Museorie i : 
diplomacy would lead one to believe, On honey 5 
it seems that the Empress Marie Alexandrowna, Who 
always exercised a legitimate and salutary influence ove i 
the mind of her august consort, is now earnestly labow- 
ing to secure to the young Ozar an honours wi : 
of communication with the Western Powers. By i 
the theatre of war, the Czar can satisfy himself by p& 
sonal observation of many things 
him; and his sudden resolution to send to the het 
quarters of Prince Gortschakoff, Generals Count 
Stackelberg and Baron de Benkendorff, the first and the 
is attached to the Russian embassy at Vienne »| 
second to the same embassy at Berlin, imparts great pre 
bability to the news just arrived from the Prussian 
tal, to the effect that the Emperor Alexander would ol 
decisive overtures for peace, if Prince Gorischaht 
not maintain his position during the winterin the Os 
On the other hand, the arrival in Berlin at ot 
of the two Prussian Plenipotentiaries at the peer? co 
James's and the Tuileries suggests the idea , 
new proposal is to be made by Prussia to the 
Powers, on the subject of which Baron de = : 
Count Hatzfeld are to receive the verbal 
King Frederick William, as well as Baron de 








teutfel.” : 
The clergyman attached to the English embassy ™ 
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arrested by two gensdarmes about fifteen 
miles from the capital, on account of not 
with him. He was kept in custody 
during which he was moved about from 
to place, in search of some proper authority to 
the charge against him; and was at length 
by the order of Baron Dubain. 
She fall in the price of grain in France continues, 
wing to large importatious from America, Algeria, 

2 and the East. 

i drchduke Albrecht has left Vienna for Naples, 
“gibthe intention, it is thought, of conciliating matters 
4 King Bomba and the Allies. 

é le tradesman of Altona, who happened 
(oben: Helsingfors early this spring, which place he 
spaccustomed to visit in the way of his business, was 
deained:prisoner there by the Governor, lest he should, 
gua retarn home, divulge any data connected with 
qhetoress. All his applications by letter to official 
premained unnoticed, until at leneth, on the 

tle Governor of Jaroslaff handed him a letter 
fromthe Danish Minister at St. Petersburg, who had 
of his imprisonment, and had procured 

Pt for his liberation. For the purpose of his 


sened to the extent of the price of their outfit, became 
very riotous, attacked their officers with stones, and 
exhibited so dangerous a spirit, that the artillerymen 
stationed at the barracks were called out, and a howitzer 


| hat amd cuffed him on the ears. 


marsh (who, by the way, has no military rank or ap- 
pointment) was in plain clothes; but the Governor’s 
son, far from being molified, knocked off the sergeant’s 
This has excited so 


was planted. The ringleaders were then arrested, and | much indignation among the legion that Mr. Hind- 


the mutiny was quelled. Government is greatly blamed 
for promising a sum which, considering the deductions 
afterwards made, is nominal and deceptive. 


marsh has been obliged to leave the island. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





GunsBoar BuILDING ON THE Mersey.—The vigour 
with which the war is te be prosecuted next season, | 
and the provisions being made by Government for every 
contingency, may be inferred from the fact that the | 
facilities possessed by the port of Liverpool for build- 
ing vessels of every description are being made avail- | 
able. Mr. John Laird, the successful builder of the | 
troop steamships Resolute and Assistance, is now build. | 
ing at his Birkenhead and Liverpool yards several 
wooden gunboats of about 240 tons each, and six or 
seven feet draught of water, the whole to be finished 
by the spring. 

A Femare Soxrprer.—On board the troop-ship 
S:moom, which has just left Spithead for Balaklava 
with the Ist Light Infantry Regiment of the Anglo- | 


German Legion, is a young woman belonging to that | 


Boarp or Trape Returns ror Sepremerr.— 
The Board of Trade returns for the month ending the 
30th ot September were issued on Satur iay, and present 
continued indications of an active commerce. Compared 
with the month ending the 10th of October last year, 
which was one of considerable depression, they show am 


| apparent falling off of £180,906 in the declared value of 


our exportations; but, as the tables on that occasion 
comprised thirty-five days instead of only thirty days, 
it will be necessary in this instance to add a sixth to 
the total to enable any contrast to be made. In such 
case, instead of a falling off, there wonld appear an aug- 
mentation of more than £1,300,000. With regard to 


” imported commodities, the same allowance of an addi- 


tional sixth would have to be made to arrive at a come 
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“ourt first arrested five months back. — Times’ 

e to Correspondent. 

trict still reach England of the reckless brutality 

‘tat } 

ally 

him geems to be completely disorganized, the | visit France. 
7 being almost independent of their officers. The 

J 


aples , and Austria chooses to innore the facts. 
Cor. 

Dents 

alley will in future be carried on by a simple Chargé 
yand 

with 

tre the day. 

es in : 4 

and 

aters 


z£ 


fall. Sme'vews on the subject as Austria, and it is certain 

“a tit M. de Persigny has received orders to support the 

rr) — of Count Colloredo at the Court of St, 

aad It is thought that England will on this oc- 
' be disposed to satisfy the wishes of the con- 

the ; + The latter, it is said, demand that 

“WeAien Bill of 1848 shall be brought into effect, and 

King, f 

at to 

i the 

; since 

sien land. 

ton peror of Russia has acquainted his nobles 

‘uily intention to maintain untouched all the 

vated, at to ir zeal in aiding him to carry on the war. 

ya : . 

on the 

to it atthe Grand Ducal Court and Consul- 

om at Mannheim, Von Travers : 

mode- 

a inary, Prince Schonburg ; 


bas 
eee Of these envoys are invited to dine this even- 
abow tH. the Regent of Baden; as also Baron 
diem Bethmann, from Frankfort, who has been 
siting here the last two days. 
A ol _MAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 


7 . . 
pt de § Patt of the crew of the American ship “ John,” | the chimney is lowered and concealed duriog an action, 
whom ff ford, have been murdered by two South | Trials have been made against this shell with 64- 
nd the Fy. ‘ : 

at pre Fy oo they took advantage of the absence of} projectiles themselves rebounding far away. 

~ i . . . 
= ‘ t with the cook and cooper. The crew than behind. The front battery is armed with thirty 
f cond 
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eit time, none of which had been sent of, woman. The regiment is filled with the greatest enthu- | 


mepart of the Governments which are on friendly | trace that a wave leaves upon the seashore, marked the | Of capital. 





hy » Bristol) on Thursday week, and, upon Jeara- | touch his hat as he passed. 


, the Minister sent him one hundred and | regiment, who is now serving as a soldier. Her sex emer: eae aie ie poo! oo in that Oped 
toubles. On this occasion, the Governor, was not discovered till shortly before the vessel started ; | ania it cas . seen ¢ pheno eravie de a as 
him during his imprisonment of five and she begged hard to be allowed to accompany her pe 9 me of most articles of food 
him back all the letters he had written hus rho i i yhile she herself is a French- | 4” nae ST * aemene 
m etters he had written husband, who is a Swiss, while she herself is a French- | Tax Snirrina Reronwe of the Board of THR 
: : : 4 ae : {the month ending the 30th of September have hen 
d olitical matter, and in- | sias visitors to the ship have | § P 
contained no political matter, and in- | siasm at her conduct, and visitors to the p have issued. ‘The period with which they are comp ~ 


y y sndarmes to s scri y; ° 5 Ide 
him:that he would be conveyed by gendarmes to subscribed upwards of £20 for her. She shoulders her 1853 and 1854, being from the 5th of September to the 


in Russian Poland, whence he might cross xifle, and performs her military evolutions, to per- | . 
ier into Prussia. "This he has done, after | fection. | loth of — werent: ry a Hw addi- 
great hardships from travelling three hua Two Ene.isn Murrary Commissions, the one | 1" of @ an must ther ver nary " ey — 
in open country carts, during cold weather, under Colonel Wilmot, the other under Colonel Smith, = - enab m me estimate ie ries Ms T ie won 
protection than the body clothes that he are at present in Prussia, investigating the manufac- | ™P!oyment of tonnage in t 700 281 Capes. ie a 
ture of small arms, which bas attained in that country | Pring the aggregate satan to 709,224 tons, S ha 
a high degree of perfection. They have been received | 2%¢es to 998,062 tons, showing again a grea ne 
with great courtesy by the Minister of War, who has the number of arrivals, but an increase in the departures 
Sdby the Austrian troops in the Danubian Prin- shown every willingness to admit them to the different en re aide mania pone A! jordin, ante ee 
y occurrenc Jover: 4 issi i ith regard g » the ag 
Murder and theft are of daily occurrence, Government works. The Commissions will afterwards | Snward was 1.217.221 in the month ending the 10th of 
: . 7 . 53; in the same month of 1854, it was 
Ligurenant Patmer.—The inhabitants of Wrex- | October, 1853; in the , 
and Wallachian Governments are too weak ham have given a dinner to Lieutenant Palmer of the | !»316,086; andin pees emer | a aes Oe ae 
llth Hussars, who left the possession of large property | ¥48 1,079,439, moter ing The ol Merete al he 
~ Santinia has consented to remove M. Casati from his in England to follow the fortunes of the war, aud who | te burden ef aoe re 521.700 in 1858.4 a7 804 
Tuscan Court, in consideration of his being has now just returned from the Crimea, In the course | ape pert 728 (inch rh 9 WN on ; ? te ’ > 
refugee; and her diplomatic relations with of his speech, the Lieutenant said, referring to Bala- me ee fea including 5,272 tons of foreign, 
klava—in the celebrated cavalry charge of which he was |‘ £999-—fcem. 
The quarrel may therefore be considered concerned :—‘‘ When I returned to the ground from| INTOLERANCE ee wae a Wes- 
; and assuredly Austria and her little Duchy which we had moved off, I saw a sight such as I trust,I leyan minister, has ‘“s t a r Kinoeeh y a — . 
i shall never see again, for out of five entire regiments, |S = ~- a mv on the Pe o: ae py re c - 
of the refugees (says a letter from which but.one short half hour before had received the | The “ feelings” o . a tertan anna "a crema 
the Cologne Gazette) has led to communica- order to advance, you could not then have formed as tholic, having em “ian y. . i Ms oad ‘i My peda. 
England and several of the Continental many troops. Soon after this, came the battle of Mr. Wallace, and an ~ ae “ a des « ihe 
The French Government entertains the Inkerman, in which, however, the cavalry can claim | There was a Seenens werd Hs 1% b 1 aa i 
but a small share, for the credit of that day was due/™an; but when eg tenn A 3 "Boron lan as 
to these few thousand gallant men who for so man me A 4 Teply oie pat co Pe pai De = 
he 1 at b enormously superior force of | Stopped him, an tape . mM, : 
enna. “(Cheers.). Once, and ‘aa only, during | favour of Mr. Wallace's preaching publicly. Finally, 
that day, did I fear for the result ; and that was when | the ome ae to an agreement, and the prosecution 
I saw the Russians come over the crest of a hill, about | Was abandoned. 
half a mile from where we were drawn up; but the; Tue Saxon IN oe peewee Har- 
e shall be added to it enabling the Govern- English charged them with the bayonet, and soon | topp, a Leicestershire a oh we a several 
I, as a measure of police, any suspec'ed drove them back. When I went over the ground the | — ne ears tate seats pe results 
ive ri ' ints | nex : ; : ; ave flowed from ) anity, command 
0 may give rise to well-founded complaints | next morning on duty, a line of dead Russians, like the Tie peamntey feontl him with the grestelt 
i i ” i love. “ Mr. Hartopp,” says a parish 
»recise spot to which they had advanced. |enthusiasm and le , 
; siceana Pay.—The officers of the Royal Cork City | priest in Kerry, “js a model landlord. > ae always, 
Artillery having applied to the Lord-Lieutenant to | from principle, 3 ane pee nomt vine >: 
Of their class. This is intended as a stimu- | obtain increased pay, equal to that of the officers of the | a wise foresight, that this cod > fn outed al work 
Royal Artillery, his Excellency, considering that the | its own retribution in the a s 7 was seoral? aa city 
Prussian Gazette notifies the following subject had probably been already under consideration | of labour, and consequent ry Taal ~ ustry, 
dinner party:—‘ The Minister of the | in reference to the Militia Artillery in England, has in| which, unbappily, is now bu ae a. Pa 
reply stated that he had caused inquiry to be made at | estates where the cpeertinnest ne nat P| nant on 
the Russian | the War-office, and had been informed that there was a ae a cies “thatiedl a Bay bag say 
i . Stolipine ; strian Envoy i ssimilati he | holder is confident in y. ng the fe years, 
Affaires, M. Stolipine; the Austrian Env y no intention of assimilating the rates of pay, as the Mr. Hartopp gave munificent subscriptions in aid of the 
have arrived here. | the existing rates were then determined on. As at | Several charitable ee epee 2 a 
present advised, therefore, his Excellency saw no | a general reduction 0 renee Seo edheestiad b - tenes 
grounds for departing from the system which prevails | which he has since continued. Ss rye 
in England. | wards the building of a chapel on his gar} vie 
Frenon Fioatine Batrertes.—A letter from Se- | his own expense, a large a haath euver! a 
bastopol to the Ost-Deutsche Post says that the new | tenantry, which has been pine us a toe be 
French floating batteries are entirely built of iron, and | ence of the Board of owen : eon pa, aes ae 
AND Murver.—The captain and the covered with a shell of the same metal, under which | te en per ap mH We ah bog. y 
meet their well- . Nat! 
Hreattnu or Loxvox.—The neat in ge 
i ai i nders 2 roduc ig | much below the usual average rate which prevails w. 
who'were on board. The captain having pounders, but they only produced a slight — Sa? pon ae pesans were regetered in 
shore cille ui . ries ik is : i the week that ended on Saturday a eth; 
crew, who had gone on shore, and killed | shu, the batteries look like a tortoise, broader in front “+ mee pS se corresponding weeks of the 
. _ : : i » 79. T eaths would 
in two separate boats at different times, and | guns of the heaviest calibre. The portholes are in their | previous ten years was Lae. Se aa pyle: 
Were attacked and murdered, the rest es aping | turn closed by lids, that open of themselves at the amount to 836 in agent as oF autem awe | 
ts, without food or compass. The ship | moment the gun is fired, and then shut instantly. A did not exceed the mat Piney aor. dame See 
touched at Roche’s Island, and the mur-| small orifice in the lid enables the gunner to take aim. | 1,000; so in the present wee aa y Of the 908.9 
intatily gave an account of their crimes to Miuitary Manners at HE1iGobANp.—A story | natural causes have been recorded. eagle pre a 
a Stationed there. This man, assisted by | is told by a correspondent of the Daily News, which, whe died, 437 were under — agwn : Pn ae rey 
m the islanders, had previously attempted to board | if the allegations be true, reflects great discredit on the | twenty and under forty, . were a Eee vy, pf 
» but they were repulsed by muskets. son of the Governor of Heligoland, Captain Sir John | were sixty to eiglsty, and 24 9 eighty yo ~ a 
Soe” AT Horvietp Barracxs.—A number of | Hindmarsh, R.N., K-H. Mr. Hindmarsh met a | and upwards. 249 persons os ea Km yee ight 
Peeks wt the Galway militia arrived at the Horfield , sergeant of the Anglo-German Legion, who did not cluding seven lsy cholera, ten by sm 4 a y-aige 
On being spoken to, the | by scarlatina, forty-nine by typhus or y the pons 
Promised bounty of 5/. was to be les-| sergeant excused himself by saying that Mr. Hind- | forms of fever. The death of the late Secretary 0 


Governments. 


Q and the British | question was very fally considered last December, and 
be d’Affaires, Mr. Hamilton, 
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for the Colonies in the Belgrave sub-district, at the age 
- of forty-five, is referred to “ fever and low perito- 
nitis.”” Two men died from peritonitis in St. George’s 

Hospital, which is in the same 3; a . 
aged twenty-sixth, from Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, and a 
gilder, aged thirty-one, from Thomas-street, Oxford- 
street. The ravages of scarlatina in St. Pancras, where 
it has caused thirteen deaths, require investigation, The 
seven cases of death from cholera demand unusual atten- 
tion, The deaths from diarrhoea have fallen from 154 
weekly in August to 51, 44, 41 in October, and in the 
last week to 27. Eighteen persons died of cancer, 116 of 
consumption, 54 of apoplexy and paralysis, 35 of diseases 
of heart, and 19 of dropsy; 105 of bronchitis and pneu- 
monia; 9 women died in childbirth. Twenty-seven 
violent deaths were registered. In the week, the births 
of 737 boys and 790 girls, in all 1,527 children, were 
Te in London. In the ten corresponding weeks of 

the years 1845-54, the ave number was 1,411.— 

From the Registrar-General’s Weekly Return. 
® QuarTerty Rerurns OF BiatrHs, MaRRIAGES, 

AND Deatus. — The Registrar-General’s Quarterly 

mig ¢ presioant, April, May, June, add births a 

eaths, ys September, 1855 been pu' 

lished during onan week. From thts document we 
learn that 88,454 were in the quarter 
ending June 30th, or less by 1,985 than the number in 
the corresponding quarter of the previous year, when the 

marriages were considerably above the average. 154,834 
births were registered in the quarter that ended on 
September 30th. The deaths were 87,934. The natural 
increase of the population of England and Wales in the 
quarter, is 66,900, which makes the gain of people in 
nine months, in that part of the empire, 157,147. The 
number of emigrants from the United Kingdom, which 
was 109,236 in the summer quarter of 1852, has fallen 
to 44,698; thus showing that the births, which are 
generally found simply to counterbalance the emigration, 
are this quarter greatly ahead ofit, The deaths in Lon- 
don during the quarter, were. 13,084; and, generally, 
the health of towns exhibits improvement. This is 
variously attributed to fine weather, active employment 
in the harvest, with good wages, frugality, and tem- 
perance, promoted by the high of provisions, the 
removal of portions of the ion by war, and im- 
proved sanatory arrangements. The question of the state 
of the population as influenced by the war we have con- 
sidered in a separate paper in our leading columns, 

FUNERAL OF THE LATE Sik Witt1am Motes- 
WoRTH.—The remains of Sir William Molesworth were 
on Saturday last interred in Kensal-green, in a grave 
near that of the late Duke of Sussex. Six mourning 
coaches followed the hearse. A deputation from South- 
wark attended to the grave the remains of their repre- 
sentative, and the carriages of Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Panmure, the Dake of Somerset, Lord John Russell, Sir 
Charles Wood, and other political and private friends of 
the deceased, ¢losed the procession, In deference to the 
expressed wish of Sir William, the funeral was of the 
most private character. 

Tae Jersey RurvGrrs.— All the refagees who 
signed the declaration which we printed last week have 
been gee from Jersey by order of Sir George 
Grey. Several of the exiles have arrived at Guernsey; 
and Victor Hugo is expected there, if by this time 
have not reached that island. 

Two Lrrerary Craimants.—Mr. Walter Savage 
Landor has written to the Times to urge on the public 
notice the claims to relief of James Defoe, a descendant 
of the immortal author of Robinson Crusoe. James, 
who is the great-grandson of Daniel, is now living in 
the utmost penary, Another claimant on the good- 
feeling of the nation is Miss Lowe, the daughter of 
Mauritius Lowe, a painter, and friend of Dr. Johnson, 
who, with her sister, is still living at an advanced age, 
and in poverty, which threatens to deepen into pauper- 
ism. Miss Lowe was a godchild of the doctor, A 

ft of 1007. has been made to her from some fund by 

rd Palmerston, who was appealed to by a body of 
gentlemen, including Mr. Hallam, Mr. Thomas ‘ar- 
Iyley tart ater r oy vei) erg) Mr. Ma- 
caulay, Mr. eray, Mr. Tenn r. Al 
Fonhlangue, Mr. Disraeli, Sir Charles Eastlake, a 
Milman, Professor Owen, &c. But this gift will soon 
be consumed ; and an a: ,is therefore made to those 
who have a heart and in to com its sacred- 
aus yore oe will be received by Messrs. Coutts. 

e are sure that neither this nor the preceding i. 
cation will be made in vain. sa 

Tue Bayxrurrcy or Josern Wixpte Coiz.—The 
examination of this bankrupt (who, it will be remem- 
bered, was mixed up in certain fraudulent transactions 
with Davidson and Gordon) has been adjourned sine die, 
with liberty, on the part of the bankrupt, to apply for a 
sitting for examination, if he wished to do so, before the 
expiration of his criminal sentence of four years’ penal 
servitude. Mr. Murray, for the assignees, stated that, 
from a cash account which had been obtained since the 
last examination, it appeared that in 1852 the payments 
of the bankrupt amounted to £1,531,708 11s. 6d.; in 
1853, £2,000,744 Os. 4d.; in 1854, £770,751 18s. 6d. ; 
making a total of upwards of £4,300,000. 
Tees Dearn on a Rartway.—William 

aylor, a night signal-man on the Midland Railway at 


——_ 





Haresfield, was found im a dying state on the platform of 
the Haresfield station, surrounded by a pool of blood ; 
and shortly afterwaris he died. An inquest has been 
held, and it appeared from the evidence, which was very 
voluminous, that the several trains passing the Hares- 
field station were duly signalled by Taylor, or some other 
person, up to about midnight on the 18th of October. 
Soon after that time, the signal-man’s brother, Daniel 
Taylor, and a man named Oliver, came to the station, 
and, not finding the deceased in his box, searched for 
him, and found him lying on the platform in a pool of 
blood. Daniel Taylor at once charged Mr. Fry, the 
Haresfield station-master, with killing his brother, and 
the down goods train from Gloucester was stopped by 
Fry, who said he was afraid Daniel Taylor would murder 
him. Fry, on the arrival of the goods train, ran and hid 
himself behind it, and rode in the van with the guard to 
the next station at Stonehouse, where he obtained me- 
dical assistance for the wounded man, Next morning, 
Danie} Taylor told a person named Copner that he had 
found on the line an iron bar covered with blood. A 
guard on the railway stated in his evidence that Daniel 
Taylor seemed to be quite drunk, and that Fry appeared 
to have been drinking. The adjourned inquest terminated 
in a verdict to the effect that the deceased had been killed 
by a blow on the head, but how or by whom inflicted there 
was not satisfactory evidence to show. 

America.—The chief news from the United States 
this week has reference to the difference between the 
American and the English Governments; but these 
details will be found in a seperate article. From 
California we hear, that Mr. J. Neely Johnson, the Know- 
nothing candidate for Governor, has defeated Governor 
Bigler by about five thousand majority, and the whole 
American State “ticket” is elected. The Know- 
nothings have also secured a majority in the State 
Legislature. Cholera is very rife in various parts of the 
State; and the town of Weaverville, as well as the 
village of Grass Valley, have been destroyed by fire. A 
diplomatic “ difficulty ’’ has arisen between the United 
States and New Grenada, owing to the alleged illegal 
arrest and detention of an American named Hunter, 
who was charged with breach of trust. The new consti- 
tution of Panama was to be promulgated on the 15th of 
October. 
ship, of San Juan, and a meeting has been called to make 
anew selection. The English Consul has notified the 
Colonel that, in the event of his re-election, his authority 
wonld be recognised by him as the British representative. 
Advices from Mexico to the 8th state that the garrison 
at the capital had sworn allegiance te General Alvarez 
General Bonde had been appointed Commandant-General 
in place of La Vega, removed, Alvarez had formed a 
new Ministry as follows:—Senor Ocalpo, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; General Comonfort, Minister of War; 
Senor Juarez, Minister of Interior and Justice; Senor 
Prieto, Minister of Finance. 

Drownep.—Mr. John Tremenhere Johns, a com- 
moner of Pembroke College, Oxford, was drowned a 
few days ago, in consequence of the upsetting of a 
canoe, in which he was racing against two friends. He 
was unable to swim, and soon sunk. 

A Tracepy or “THe Times.”—The following 
extraordinary advertisement appears in the second 
column of the Times of Thursday—that mysterious 
second column which contains so many dusky hints of 
the daily “ romances of real life :’’—‘* Horr.—By that 
pure love I have struggled to preserve, with every effort 
of my soul, by that bitter cup you have given, and I 
drank to the dregs—by those ties no man can sever— 
by promises made to those now no more—I will see 
you. Be true to yourself andto me. Oh! M—y! 
M—y! I would save you the pangs of error—God 
forbid of crime—and though the passion, jealousy, 
hate, and madness you haye excited—be scorned and 
denied—wheu the serpent you foster is wearied—yea, 
even then—here is your haven, when all forsake. God 
protect you — D——.’’ Immediately above this we 
find the annexed :—‘‘ Horz.—There is time. A letter 
will be most welcome. Address to D.—Yours, W.” 
It is to be presumed that the two have a connexion. 

Iron Pavinc.—The City Commissioners of Sewers 
have determined to give a trial to the new iron paving 
invented by an American, and now in use at Boston 
and New York. Mr. Heywood, the engineer to the 
commission, states that this pavement “is formed of 
cast iron frames divided into sections, the divisions 
being sufficiently close together to prevent the admis- 
sion of horses’ hoofs; the runs and divisions are about 
one inch in width on the top, closely grooved to about 
an inch in depth ; the various frames are so designed 
that to a certain extent there would be a principle of 
connexion and mutual dependence throughout a paving 
when composed of them. They are laid upon the usual 
substratum, and in the same manner as granite 
pavings, being filled in with gravel stones, or con- 
crete.” 


An Encusn Consut Aa SLAvEHOLDER.—The 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, about a 
month ago, brought under the notice of Lord Clarendon 
the fact that Mr. Samuel Vines, our consul at Para, 
Brazil, was the proprietor of three slaves. The Foreign 

ary accordingly made inquiries, and obtained Mr. 
Vines’ version of the circumstances; the final result 


Colonel Kinney has resigned the Governor- 


being that, “although he is convinced that 
was actuated in what he did by benevolent Sn a 
worthy motives, yet, as the law of 

prohibits British subjects from 

slaves, under any circumstances whatsoever, Lord Clg. 
rendon has informed Mr. Vines that his conduct in this 
transaction has been entirely disapproved. and that, 
any similar cause for complaint should arise, it will not 
be again passed over.” The between 
the society and Mr. Hammond, Lord Clarendon’s ge. 
cretary, has just been published. 

Srate or TRADE.—The commercial reports from the 
provinces for the week ending last present 
nothing new, but, looking at the state of the money 
market, their character is still very satisfactory, 
Manchester, although the commencement of the week 
was marked by increased ‘dulness, there was @ much. 
better tone towards the close. The Bi mingham aiyices 
describe no alteration, and in the iron-market the effect 
of the condition of the country seems thus far to 
been limited to checking a tendency to an 
advance in prices, As regards the general of 
place, some additional encouragement has been 
by the last accounts from Australia. At N 
the operations have been of a moderate but not unfa 
able nature, and the orders from the United States are . 
to a fair extent. In the woollen districts, business con- - 
tinues inactive ; but there is confidence as to the prospect 
of a good winter trade. In the Irish linen e 
high rates of discount have entirely stopped the progres 
of recovery.— Times. Baty 

Rattway Accrpent.—The morning Scotch mail 
train, on Monday, ran off the line near Lancaster, and 
broke into the divisions which rolled over the embank- 
ment on each side, and fell into the fields. The 
waa severely injured, the flesh of one of his arms 
stripped off to the bone ; and four of the’passengers were 
also seriously hurt. The cause of thevnccident was a 
bale of cotton which had fallen from a goods train that — 
had passed but a short time previously. reno 
were completely smashed to atoms, but no one was ; 

BortER Exptosron.—A_ boiler has exploded near 
Edinburgh, killing three persons, while two others ‘were 
eriously hurt. 


Pustacrigt. 


Leaver Orrick, Saturday, November Sri. 
THE BALTIC. y 
Dantzic, Thursday Evening, 
The Lightning has arrived, and is to remain herd till 
further orders. } 
The Vulture, with the mail from the fleet is expected: 
to-morrow. 
The fleet is still at Nargen. 
The weather continues stormy- 
Hamburg, November lst 
The Ajax and Hogue have arrived at Kiel. 
Other ships are expected from the Baltic. 
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Berlin, Thursday Evening. 
We have rumours of enforced changes im the hight” 
ranks of the Russian officials. A the 
Count Kleinmichel, the Minister of Roads and Publi 
Works, is to be replaced by General Tchertkine, fiom 
the Department of Mines, 


LORD STANLEY, M.-P. 

At a meeting held at Fakenham for the 
education in the district, the chairman, Captain Towm 
hend, M.P., read the following letter from Lord Stasley- 
M.P.:— 

« St. Sames-square, Oct 21 - 

“ My dear Sir, —I write to express my deep regret 
annoyance at the inconvenience which my absence may 
cause to you and to your friends, 

“ The reason of that absence I cannot at this momen 
fully explain; I will do so when permitted, and 1 oe 
meantime I must beg you to believe in my ae ae 
it is of a nature to leave me no option whatever 
coming or staying. I go down to Knowsley to-night. 

“+ Believe me very faithfully yours, 
«6 STANLBY- 

““T telegraphed to you within half-an-hour of Kr 
made acquainted with the circumstances which 
my plans. This is all [ can say at present. 

‘ Sir W. Jones, Bart.’ 

Having read the letter, the chairman 


remarked that he 9} gis, 
» for the noble & 





suspected there was some “ state occasion 
lord’s absence. 
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proportionate insurance 4 
Our harvest is slightly deficient this year; 
we do not anticipate much practical diminution 
of our bread, because we expect ample supplies 
from abroad—but whence? From America. 
Aye, it may be said America has as much to 
lose as we have by hostilities. Granted. We 
<a know that we are not mistaken when we say 
e nblir Aftnirg that the Americans would be as strongly disin- 
ae clined to war as we can. Nay, they are more 
si < i > 
ae lati because there is | 503 they have not taken the initiative in pro- 
‘ peeaesarel and wanvelatve, as the ed to vocation : we have placed them on the pro- 
fixed when all the world - by oo very law | voked side There is, moreover, this difference 
imoternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. —_/ Het ween us and America : In this country, if a 
on r /man loses his employ, ten to one his bread is 
ilar wala WAR WITH gone; his only locus standi is the workhouse. 
bastéey AMERICA. . __ | In America, there are few men of activity and 
Tat evil consequences ss a aes energy who are not jacks-of-all-trades, follow- 
with America would not necessarily /ing, probably, two occupations, and finding 
dani deferred entirely until the actual out- | teadily two more occupations open for them if 
break 0 declaration of war. We should feel ithe one fails; and if there is nothing else, 
b d; and a list only of the prin-| there is the land to fall back upon. 
is sufficient warning of that ais America, therefore, could more readily, and 
ty has at stake. |would more cheerfully, make the sacrifices 
gtannt oo 18 ca ep Price |}that otherwise should deter both sides from 
and property of Liiverpoo! | the war. Let us for a moment suppose that 
a, Liverpool might sell three-| the trade between the two countries is stopped. 
of its shipping, or all. Manchester | Bread riots would not then be a tragi-comedy, 
4a m4 ore “ ype . the wr | partaking of the theatrical ; there would be a 
%0 work them, and of a great market | stern reality in them. Nor would they be con- 
her manufactories. | fined to London; nor would they be caused 
Bat indeed, Bristol, London, Belfast, Glas-| only by the failure of bread. There would be 
al] the rg eee — country, | failure of wages ; thousands upon thousands 
whole trade of the Unite ingdom, | out of work in Lancashire. Paint that picture 
gould, to a certain extent, suffer. If we do) : 
Noggin oo. PF, Ap Song of A poe teeta te out of work 
8, |—with all its incidents ! 
til we tel the same perfect fearlessness} Noy we have said, should we wait for all the 
tmrds America? It is true that her navy is | evijs until the actual declaration. The very 
nt : but. how long has it taken her t . 
strong ; g °\ fear of it would stop many a cotton cargo, 
bald ships? Is not one of the very pretexts delay many a bale of goods, keep back 
ithe present movement by our Executive| many a barrel of flour, throw out of work 
tie statement that privateers are building in| |... i] factory-hand : gi 
: |many a sailor, many a factory-hand; give 
New York for the Exp EROR of Russia ? If employment to the under-writers, set an 
we the was raphe ages privateers anticipative tax upon all our trades, increase 
Raw, cannot they build war-ships for | 4, payments, stop our income, beat down our 
femslves? Do they want their millions, the|}.orts° and fill the working-classes of this 
> ag skill? Would they then want the | country with bitterness rankling against those 
mil} There is not a branch of our trade that |} could have dragged us into such a con- 
Seamed afloat that would not be endangered | 4:4: i 
5 
the’ war with America. We laugh at|~ 
ia, but our Transatlantic enemy would 
tilt our most sanguine traders and hardiest THE REFUGEES. 
Matiners look grave. We have already recorded our protest against 


war with Russia has entailed an in-| the ill-chosen language of the refugees in 
om 
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tion upon us. It has about doubled "Jersey. We have now to protest against a 
imposts. Supposing that the war | violation of right, if not of law, committed by 
; ica did not cost us more, we should the Governor, and approved by certain classes 
be : about three times as much, yet|of people in that island. It has also been 
not represent the whole of the loss | sanctioned, we infer, by Lord PaLwerston. 
fom If we actually manage to convey any| ‘Thirty-seven exiles, who had found an 
Gumerce by sea, the under-writers would ex-| asylum in Jersey, who had not broken the 
Wiaheavy insurance, and we should positively |law, and who, if they had offended, had 
my to the Americans: for, what is | offended only opinions, have been expelled by 
iting but distributing over the many | edict, under circumstances of insult and 
fe flosses incurred by the few? And the | violence. It was not enough that the loyal 
ich America would take would have/| inhabitants of the island had repudiated the 
iat equivalent in the diminished prices | sentiments of the refugees, which they had a 
; our own traders, with interest for | right to do, considering that they were not 
feander-writers themselves proscribed. A good deal of un- 














fia for 
i Officers,—more honours to be com-| Z’Homme. 


|= 


+} tie sincere ; but if there were a war of|cencestohypocrisy. It was natural that people 





Geet 8 exclusive as ours, and republicanism | BrovcHam’s anonymous letter to the QuEEN— 
~ is 50 inclusive ; is it not possible that the | popular and applauded, in its day—should be 


‘Of Canada is said to be firm ; yet the! used by the Jersey editors, as well as by editors 
are rather hurt at not having had | in England, which in virulence at least equailed, 
Ste attention shown to them,—more conside-|and in brutality exceeded, any expressions 
their loyalty,—more commissions| contained in the obnoxious number of 
Even this, however, was not more 
on an equality with the people of this | than what we expected froma public which never 
» The loyalty of Canada we believe to | thinks, and from a press which the public li- 


mae spoken only of the Union: the| necessary bluster was excited, and language 


for 


between monarchy which has re-/also, who had admired the freedom of Lord 


Canada would not have to pay on both sides a 


neither the French language, nor Roman 


Catholic figures of , Should detect 
blasphemy in a proverbial exresin, It was 
logically probable that good citizens who were 
delighted when Lovis Naprouzon d 
himself necessary to the Auwicury, sho 
have clear ideas of piety. All this was 
essential to the consistence of the English 
character. But we must regret that the Jersey 
officials have obliterated the error of the 
refugees, by tyrannical, barbarous, and cowardly 
act. 

Looking calmly at the document, which was 
the original cause of offence, we are bound to 
say that its purport has been greatly exagge- 
rated, or rather misunderstood. It was a 
mistake, it was ill-advised, ill-considered, ill- 
timed. As addressed to an English lady, it 
contained phrases which few Englishwomen 
could be expected to apply in their true sense. 
The refugees, also, imitated the first Napo- 
LEON, by intigating the assassination of the 
French Ewprror, though the French Emperor 
has no right to complain of them, since he has 
pensioned the man who attempted to assassi- 
nate the Duke of Wetiineton. Men who con- 
ceive that they may, with their own hands, 
consummate public justice, are bound to fulfil 
their project themselves, if it is to be fulfilled af 
all. No one condemns Mutivs Sczvoua ; but 
every one would have condemned him had he 
sought to do his work by deputy. 

We are not able to say whether the last act of 
the Government in Jersey is a direct infringe- 
ment of any public act. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that it is not, and that the right of refuge in 
that island has not been adequately secured by 
law ; but whatever reasons existed for expelling 
M.M. Riserrozes, Prancraxt, and, Taomas— 
the only reason being that Government had the 
power to do it—the expulsion of the thirty- 
four others is, upon the face of it, unjust. They 
were not included in the order by which the 
first-named three were forced to leave the 
island. Consequently—and it is so avowed— 
their offence consisted in the publication, after 
that date, of a document which is made, by the 
British Government, an excuse for treating 
violently and pusillanimously a number of 
helpless men, exiled for their resistance to a 
military usurpation. 

Allowing that by the publication of a de- 
famatory or impious document the refugees 
could have deserved such a penalty, what did 
their second declaration contain? Did it con- 
tain one false statement, or one treasonable 
word } 

It stated that Ripsyroiies, PIANCLANI, 
and THomas had been banished from Jersey 
by ‘an act as arbitrary as the coup d'état of 
Louis NapPo.eon, That Louis Napo.eoy, 
by the sentence of the legally-constituted 
High Court of Justice in France, is liable to 
arrest and punishment. (The judicial sentence 
being quoted, with the signatures of the five 
judges, and of the Procureur-Generals.) That 
he had taken and broken his oath as an official. 
That he had betrayed a constitution to which 
he had sworn fidelity. That he had violated 
the highest laws of France. That he had im- 
prisoned the representatives of the people, by 
law inviolable. That he used violence upon 
the judges, That he had massacred men, 
women, and children on the Boulevards, 
That he had guillotined three citizens who had 
endeavoured to serve npon him the writ of 
arrest. That he had bribed the soldiers, fune- 
tionaries, and magistrates. That he had con- 
fiscated public and private property. That he 
had proscribed or executed forty thousand 
French citizens, transporting some to the 
galleys of Africa, some to the | yas marshes 








on party in Canada might at least put | astounded at the familiarity of M. Feuix Pyar. 
fome trouble, and that the trade with! It was inevitable that others, who understood 


of Cayenne. That when he had done all this, 
the English press execrated him for doing it, 
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and that they, the refugees, could not declare 
the crimes of 1848 to be the virtues of 1855. 

This is the exact substance of the declara- 
tion. We are not seeking to revive the memory 
of the Coup d’Btat. We desire only to know 
what parts of the statement was false. What 
part of it was so violent as the language of the 
Times and every other London organ (“ with 
one base exception”) in December, 1848? 
Would the Jersey refugees have been expelled 
had they reprinted the letters of An Hnglish- 
man? These are grave questions. We, who 
do not think our liberties so secure that we may 
afford to violate the principle on which they 
rest, wish to learn upon what authority thirty- 
seven gentlemen, some of them of European 
reputation, and all of high culture, have been 
driven from Jersey, by an edict as absolute as 
the Firman of a Pasha. 

It is to be remembered that the original 
os L’Homme has not been translated at 
ength bythe English journals. Colonel Pran- 
cast, one of the editors, affirms that the text 
was garbled, mutilated, misrepresented. The 
public, at all events, must be set right on this 
point. 

On another point there can be no doubt. 
Lynch law was openly advised at the indigna- 
tion meeting in Jersey. We do not suppose 
that the hooting natives of the island were con- 
scious of the murderous nature of the proposi- 
tion ; but it would have taken away their right 
to complain had any illegal action been com- 
mitted. The self-elected champions of law, 
order, and decency are not the proper authori- 
ties to recommend personal violence, tumult, 
and the risk of bloodshed. It has been estab- 
lished, we believe, that a barge poliee foree 
was required to prevent the citizens from de- 
stroying Colonel Praxcram’s house, with 
Californian ferocity. Incendiary and _libel- 
lous placards were posted, with no effort, 


on the on of the officials, to suppress them. 
t 


Some of the high-minded loyalists are reported 
to have volunteered to betray the refugees to 
the French Emrrnor, or to sink them in the 
bay. Great moderation was ascribed to certain 
military enthusiasts who were merely disposed 
to commit an act of felony, and effect the de- 
struction of the refugee printing-press. 

It must not besupposed that all, ora ma- 
jority of the Jersey people concurred in this 

licy of violence. Several of the ntagistrates, 

wyers, and merchants of the islands, called 
upon the doubly proscribed (the word “ pro- 
scribed” being at last naturalized in England,) 
persons, assured them of their sympathy, and 
bade them appeal to public justice. . A protest 
on a larger scale was afterwards made against 
the Governor’s abuse of his authority, which, 
however, appears to haye been sanctioned by 
Lord PAtMErston. 

While we are upon this subject, it is proper 
to notice the efforts made by a section of 
persons, loud in tongue, but whose influence 
is inappreciable, to fasten upon M. Mazztn1 
a charge of venality. The charge, formally 
preferred, has been formally investigated and 
disproved. The proof, too, is of a nature that 
fixes upon the originators of the accusation the 
disgrace of a deliberate and unmistakeable 
prevarication. In itself, the statement was 
too absurd to need repetition ; it was dis- 
credited by the source whence it came, and we 
should not notice it, were there not grounds 
for thinking, that a total contempt of the 
calumny might be misconstrued. Free at al 
times to criticise the policy of Messrs. Kos- 
sutH and Mazzrni, the English liberals appre- 
ciate their charaeter, but are not surprised to 
a it assailed by the itimerants of Birming- 

m. 


_ The character of these underling-agitators 
48 presented by Mr. J. A. Lawaronp, formerly 
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their honorary secretary. They have concerted | party is insolent-and almost Phe 
“an organization of seurrility, defamation, most remarkable fact in all this—for the condugt 
malignity, and abuse.” There is yet health in | of France is not remarkable—is the extraordinary 
the industrious classes. attidude of the Piedmontese Ministry, A 

| Parliament, it istrue, is on foot to 4 


and the Kine is broken down by illness, - 


J re, therefore, free to do as the : 
An intrigue that may lead to most calamitous |i, the use they make of tae Seal 2H 


and disgraceful consequenees, if public attention | Jeast, so says our correspondence. We are 

be not in time directed towards it, is at present! inclined to hope that the Ministerial a 
going on in Italy, secretly countenanced by| not celebrated for integrity—has, simply. been 
France, and, we are afraid, not sufficiently dis- | allowed to ran riot by accident, and thet the 
countenanced by England. Its object is to place | anicles which have excited the fears and indi. 
Lucien Murat on the throne of Naples, and even | nation of our Liberal friends haye been laached 
to extend his dominions northwards as far as the | from a distance, with something inside to weight 
Po. The remainder of Italy, including Lombardy ‘them, as is usmally the case, in A 

and the Venetian territory, is to be given fem-| rubbish. Perhaps, a Morning Journal, read by 
porarily to the Kixe of Sarpinta; but of course | clyb politicians and fine ladies—also bychamben- 


it is foreseen that between this new power and | maids,—could inform-us how their 4 
France, despite the promised protection of managed. art ' 


England, it will be impossible for any state to Then r% desea; 
hold its position long. The two BonaPartist here can scarcely be two opinions as tothe: 
dominions will therefore soon join the two fron- character of the actual Government of X 
tiers on the top of the Alps, and the blessings of It is abominable and intolerable. It 1 
slavery will extend without interruption from the | changed, or ise But is the only altern 
cliffs in sight of Dover to the mountains in sight | "ew tyrant, not able, not clever himself 
of Malta. who has a mighty protector who is? Vari 
There has been a good deal of talk in the | Situation of Naples is less pitiable now— 
press, and in various continental circles, of this 
scheme ; but it does not seem to be generally 
known or admitted that the Prerenper is moving 
heaven and earth to procure adherents ; that his 
agents are at work in all quarters ; that he has 
emissaries in Sicily, in Naples, at Rome, in 
Tuscany, but especially Piedmont; and that the 
precious constitutional press of that last kingdom 
—as the Opinione, the Unione, the Piemont— 
is actively engaged in applauding and propa- 
gating the ideas on which this culpable conspiracy 
is based. It is necessary to add, that the Diritto, 
a truly Liberal paper, yet strictly Constitutional, ws 
has had the courage to make a dashing charge| The author of a pamphlet on the Neapolitan 
into the enemy’s camp—as a punishment for | Question—written with some temper and am, 
which the Government, at the instigation of the | just published in Piedmont—professes to. prove, 
French Representative, has commenced a pro-| that Naples has nothing to expect from the 
secution against it, under pretence, that it has | liberal party it possesses ; nothing to expect 
insulted the Emperor. Insulted the Error ! | from Victor EMANvEL, and that, therefore démmet> 
We should have thought he had been hardened | throw itself into the arms of Lvowex Murat. 
to that by this time. Upon this, up goes the cry im the Ministerial 
Our private letters from Paris and Turin, tell | PYess of Turin ; and in society, t00,,we are told 
us that many persons, long accustomed to watch | that we have here a masterpiece, of reasoning. 
the course of public events, remained doubtful They do not so much admire the. style, the 
whether this fatal scheme was really approved , M0deration, the main body of facts, as the logic— 
by the French Government, until a paragraph | the irrefutable logic. Great judges. of logiome 
appeared in the Monitewr, denouncing it. Cer-| these gentlemen! Heaven help the countay, thas 
tainty then succeeded to doubt. No one, who|!s guided by such masters of syllogism! Do 
knows the steps of Lovts Napoxgox, indeed, |"°t they live under the shade of » constitution? 
ean hesitate to believe thaé to be true which he | Cannot they reflect that if a republic. be impos 
publicly and solemnly asserts to be false. It is'| sible—and it appears for the present to be ie 
not necessary to repeat his history, to ransack | Possible—and if the Bourbon be intoleraile 
documents, in order to prove what we advance. which he seems to be—there 13 50 
Every one knows, that the Roman Expedition, | do than to go begging about all Loma 
the Coup d’ Etat, the Assumption of the Imperial | the first Privce, Prerexper, or Pander, who wil 
Crown, the War in the East, were preceded— | Consent to play the Bourbontan game orn 
not merely by official perjuries, but by multiplied, | With stranger antics? The present Kinga * 
and apparently, gratuitous and wanton assertions constrained to abdicate. Oporto is a good.t 
of a contrary policy. In this, consists the art fuge for late Sovereigns. He has sons am 
of the great Modern Man. If he could guide| >rothers in plenty. The hereditary is 
the world thus, to peace and happiness, and | DUKE of Catatina, would not do ; but he 4 
prosperity, and virtue, perhaps, we would absolve | £08 by @ second marriage. Out of Ee 
him. But is this possible? Do we not, on| Puppet might be chosen. We could givem 
the contrary, see signs, on every side, that from England how to pull the strings 
immorality in high places generates greatly im- 
morality below? Is it not self-evident, that he 
who will lie, must apologise for that lie when a 
Crown is at stake—that he who commits or ap- 
proves of a public crime, is not a safe person to 
trust with a secret or a purse ? 


Secret, and therefore more dangerous, support 











SCHEMES IN ITALY. 











there is, at least, a chance of sonic immedi 
change for the better—than it woul be 

the heavy Bonapartist gripe, expectir 

only from a general European et 

The true liberals, who bear their exile with diet 
all protest against this infamous project, and} 
fess themselves willing to wait for what the: 
may bring forth, as they are not’ disposedto § 
a moment’s breathing-time by handing 
country to a’ more. ignoble and wu 
tyranny; than that which now stifles it” 
weight of a Bourton is heavy enough, theys 


but what is it to the weight of France?’ ~ . 





tion, than to assist in exalting another ; 
from the back slums of London or New 1 
to a throne, the steps of which he may stain with 


ful, he will stain only or chiefly by debaucls 
We cannot expect to convince the 
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sf 


ment—stupid carelessness of the future, in our! by which they may hope, even on 
Cabinet—with these aids, can we wonder that|to creep back into their lovely country. 





Lucren Murr is active and confident—that his | Will even agree to assist in oppressing ite 


this a more reasonable way of settling the ques 4 
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blood, bat the cushions of which, when succes — 


of the French Government—pusillanimous or |¢Xiles who have given their adherence 10 
corrupt connivance of the Piedmontese Govern- | scheme. Any means will appear good 4 
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the press of Piedmont is really alarm- 
who had begun to hope that the ex- 
of constitutional government was being 
with success in that country. The writers 
be made to learn, that liberty is 
by laws and regulations. 
chiefly for safety on public spirit, on the 
of wholesome ideas—on love, generally 
whatis good, and hatred of what is evil. 
ho undertake to form the doctrines of 
throw over at the first opportunity the 
maxims of justice, and go trooping 
se immediate advantage ; if they are ready to 
y because it is strong and rampant 
peighbouring country, and connive at its | reality. 

schemes of aggrandizement, we may 
set goon. to see them deprived even of the | 

to do this wrong, and fall deservedly 
to the intellectual thraldom of Lombardy | work, h 


ae 


Aw 
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is Count Cavour doing? 
papers which occasionally receive subsidies 
Is he aware that they re 
ly, subsidies from a different quarter ? 

ip too weak, too indolent, too confident, or too | 
mupt to check these misdeeds? Why is the 
explaining their policy left to an opposition | 
Fand why is that paper prosecuted ? 
feally true, which some of our letters tell us, 
the omnipotent minister has succeeded in 
madmg the invalid King that the offer of 
though strangled between France 
od Southern Italy—is worth thinking of? This 
tather the representation of a political 
;.and we are inclined almost to accept 
yersion of an unprejudiced observer, who tells 
ws that.as far as he can make out, the faction of 
Ivor Morar is only partially triumphant ; that | 
it is besieging the doors of the palace, but has 
wt yet got a firm footing inside ; that the press 
# allowed to speak in order to see which way 
thewind blows, but that honesty and prudence 
lao yet-snfficient sway to render it probable, at 
Keastjtiat before the meeting of the Sardinian 
Putliamant, something will be done to prove that | 
theaffits which have been weighed have not been | 
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of our military institutions that we should look 
for the evils we deplore. Perhaps the reason 
why we do not get good officers is not only be- 
cause commissions are bought, sold, and seldom 
freely given to any but men bearing the repute 
of born gentlemen. Perhaps our supply of good 
soldiers does not fall short solely because the pay 
is not high enough, because the bounty is not 
high enough, because the military career of most 
privates ends with the sergeant’s golden stripes. 
Perhaps the want of both officers and men may 
be traceable to other causes, as well as these, 





War is an evil, but not an evil unmixed with 
good ; for nothing that is inevitable, and clearly 
|written in the tablets of man’s destiny, no 
owever sanguinary and horrible, that is 
| there set down for him to do can be wholly bad. 
| Ifs o, should not a nation be always prepared for 
|war? We do not mean that a nation should be 
always in an offensive attitude, armed from head 
to foot, and ready to take the field. Such a 
state of things would be far more intolerable 
than any state in which the British nation has 
yet found itself. But we mean that a nation 
should be always prepared, by previous habits, 
| customs, and institutions, either to hold its own 
against invaders, or to bear its part in any mili- 
tary work necessary for the world’s true peace, 


and the upholding of public law. ‘“ The page of 


history,” wrote Sir Cuartes Paster, fifty years 
ago, “exhibits to nations, if they would attend 
to it, without being led by vanity and pride, 
the instructive lesson of one state constantly 
overpowering another, not by superior freedom, 
virtue, and patriotism, for the free, the corrupted, 
and the enslaved, have equally flourished and 
equally fallen by turns; but by having more 
numerous, braver, better organized and better 
commanded armies, with a more vigorous system 
of martial policy, and a better mode of repairing 
disasters in war.” If this be so, how did we 
stand at the outset of this war? We may say, 
almost unprepared. We had gone on doing very 
| necessary work, truly ; amending the Constitu- 


l 
see them. Perhaps it is not only in the forms 


| causes that lie below forms down in the roots of 


Plague through Europe, it will not itself remain | 
Uuataminated ; or, to speak without figures, | 
¥ieror Exaranven is an accomplice, directly or 


this; ce; and the provinces he governs— 
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However this may be, one thing is certain,— 
assists in spreading the Bonapartist 


masses, 


yin placing Lucten Murar on the throne 
he will most certainly be the last King | 


with so much difficulty held together— 
vely separate, and, according to their 
affections, go to join more powerful | 


Tas not Piedmont a nobler object than to be 
ews paw of fraud and violence. 





THE BASIS OF AN ARMY. 
tAiasbeen written in these latter days respect- | 
it military institutions. They have been tried 


= 


i by a high standard, and found want- 


Srehness and hardness in the ranks, and, with all 


officers. The great war has wakened 


‘aps the causes lie deeper than men 


tion, clearing away obsolete and noxious laws, 
spreading our commerce far and wide, setting 
commerce free, educating, by little and little, our 
But we had forgotten our army; we 
had almost forgotten our navy ; and what is 
worse, we squandered immense sums upon these 
machines, not for true military purposes, but to 
provide posts for younger sons, and playthings 
for our so-called aristocracy. Nor was this all. 
We not only weakened and neglected our 
military institutions — we 
from the 
soldier, whlch assuredly should stand high, 
|was contemned and depreciated on all sides, 
| what wonder then that it was in many cases 
‘not an admirable—nay, a despicable thing. 
True, in these latter years, public opinion has 
changed, and much has been done to elevate 
the soldier; but we have not gone to the root 
old British courage has rung as truly | of the matter, we have not rightly attempted to 
mids of the Crimea, as ever it rung on | elevate the character of the 
Plains of France, or Spain, or Belgium. | becomes a soldier. 
b hot been even the shade of cowardice ; | the key to the weakness of our military insti- 
: z Rot even at the Redan. Nevertheless, in| tutions. “The secret 


youth before he 
It is there that we shall find 


,” says Sir William Naprer, 
hes branches of military business, there | ‘of making perfect soldiers is only to be found 
3 great deficiency, much lack of self- | in national customs and institutions; men should 
bopefatness among the men, much lack of! come to the ranks fitted by previous habits for 
military service, instead of being stretched, as it 
tobrave men, deplorable deficiencies | were, upon the bed of Procrustes, by a discipline 
; | which has no resource but fear.” 
up to a sense of these things; has set | truth point to the fact that it is in the renova- 
“ Ing for the causes thereof; and some | tion of our national habits that we must seek the 
ust come both to the army and the nation renovation of our army ? Does it not point to 
inquiry and the stir it brings along | something more than increased pay and increased 

. bounty? Does It not warn us that if we would 
Or‘like to acknowledge, when they do|jhave an army at command at any time, we’ 





must have a people accustomed to aris, hardened 
by athletic exercises, by the free use of thir 
limbs and senses from an early age, at command 
also? British manhood, as we have said, is not 
degenerate; it only needs that free education 
of the body which so many are striving to give 
to the mind, to make it go as far, and last as 
long in war, as British manhood ever went in 
times gone by, and with a far higher character. 

The primary remedy, therefore, we propose, is 
liberty of drilling for all young Englishmen who 
choose to belong to independent companies, duly 
and publicly formed for that purpose; compul- 
sory drill for all young Englishmen who donot 
sochoose. Let every youth in the United King- 
dom be taught to handle the Minie, rifle, and 
learn the simpler tactics, Let them, also, be 
taught the duties of their position as Englishmen, 
and be imbued with the spirit of honour. Let 
them be inured to hardships, and taught the 
virtues of patience, fortitude, and obedience. Let 
them be instructed in the mysteries of helping 
themselves, and disciplined into self-possession, 
This training could be instituted in every village. 
in every town throughout the country; and the 
good that would follow to society is incalculable. 
Could there be imagined a more perfect sanitary 
training for the youth of England than military 
drill and all that it implies? Would not the 
adoption of measures like these not only fill the 
ranks of the army with noble soldiers, but the 
ranks of society with true and helpful men? 

The basis of our army, as we conceive it, is the 
nation, and the perfection of that army will be, in 
nearly every case, in proportion to the health, 
strength, and general soundness of the natinn 
from which it is derived. 





HOW TO MAKE BREAD CHEAP 
TuE price of bread suggests two questions which 
are pressed upon us ‘for a practical answer. 

1. Why is bread dear ? 

2. How can it be made cheap ? 

We will answer the first question first, since 
the reply will enable us more easily to understand 
the answer to the second question. If England 
were separated from all the rest of the world, and 
if the people knew exactly what they were about, 
it is probable that at this moment bread ought 
to be just one-tenth dearer than it is in ordinary: 


_years, because the crop of corn is probably one- 


tenth less in quantity than it usually is. If 
England were separated from all the rest of the 
world, no arrangement by Government, or by 
Provision Leagues, or by any other machinery, 
could prevent bread from being one-tenth dearer 
to the purchaser. In other words, by no exer- 
tion could the people of this country obtain 
ten-tenths where there is only nine-tenths to be 
had. England, however, is not separated from 
the rest of the world. Free-trade has permitted 
the incoming and the outgoing of all kinds of 
grain. Now it happens that in the adjacent 
country of France there is a deficiency in the 
crop, the exact amount of which is not known. 
The wheat crop is sometimes guessed to be one-~ 
tenth deficient, but its quality is good. The 
French people are not so exclusively devoted to 
the use of wheat as we are; they also use, 
especially towards the south, rye, buckwheat, 


maize, potatoes, and even chestnuts. Wheat 


will be dearer in France, but it is probable that 
one effect of the dealings will be to make a larger 
number of people use other kinds of food, 
especially those which we have named. Hence, 
possibly, the price of wheat will not be pressed 
upwards exactly so much higher as the propor- 
tion of the deficiency ; and, consequently, the 
demand on behalf of France will not be so great 
as it would otherwise have been. There is also, 
though it is at present very doubtful in amount, 
a deficiency in some parts of the north and im 
the east of Europe; and these deficiencies wilt 
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ghotract ‘from our means, just a water drawt 
fcom one reservoir lowers the level of all those 
that are open to it. 

There is yet a further reason why food is 
dearer. At present we do not know what the 
aciaal deficiency on the Continent is, and we 
do not know, because Government has not 
established the means of collecting statistics, 
what the actual produce in this country is. We 
have therefore no accurate measure of the short- 
ness of the supply, either at home or abroad. 
Those who deal in corn naturally desire to obtain 
as good a price as they can. Not knowing 
accurately what the price ought to be, they wait 
to see if it will not rise more, and their keepiug 
corn out of the market helps the rising of the 
price. It is this that makes the people in- 
dignant. 

There is yet one more cause. Those who 
deal in grain not only wait to see what will be 
thewatural price—wait, as it were, for informa- 
tioe—but hold back for the express purpose of 
forcing the price up. Since the establishment of 
free-trade, this class of people have to a great 
extent lost their power. They can only exer- 
cise it when artificial laws are established—when 
powers are concentrated, and they can abuse 
those powers for their own pu The acci- 
dental coincidence of a deficient and a delayed 
harvest, with the uncertainty upon the subject, 
petleaps enable these people to drive their trade 
2 little more briskly than usual. 

How can bread be made cheaper? There 
were fonr proposals before the meeting in Hyde 
Park on Sunday last. One was to appoint a 
People's Provisional League, admission 2d., in 
order “to resist the combination.” It is pro- 
baile, however, that before such an organization 
can be fairly at work, the combination of the 
dealers will be effectually swamped by the arrival 
of the supplies. It will at all events be super- 
seded by our knowing proximately the amount 
which we are to haye, and then prices, finding 
theix nataral level, will no longer be at the mercy 
of the dealers. In free trade there is only one 
cizeumstance which can enable dealers to take ad- 

vantage of an opportunity like the present—it 
is complete ignorance, fora period, of the natu- 
ral produce. If we had an effectual knowledge 
of eur own produce in this country, as we have 
abroad, coupled with free trade, coming prices 
would settle themselves, and dealers could no 
mere control them than they could control the 
rise Of the tide in the sea. 

There was a second proposal. It was “to 
create a fund,” by which bread might be pur- 
Chased and “ sold to the poor ata reasonable rate.” 

Corn for the poor can, of course, only be pur- 
chased at the current rates ; and unless gentlemen 
picked out of the Park, and conversant with other 
kinds of business, can do the bakers’ work better 
and more cheaply, it is probable that the Com- 
mittee of the Provision League, carrying on this 
bvead business, would either sell their bread at 
a dearer price, or shortly find themselves bank- 
rapt and stop. Would they return all tbe two- 
pences paid on admission? 

There was a third proposal; it was “to pre- 
vent the export of corn.” The French Govern- 
ment has just adopted this plan, and we see one 
of the most immediate and most certain effects. 
As the export of corn is prohibited, although the 
import is not, no dealer can land corn in France 
unless he has determined to sell in the French 
market without power of drawing back his corn. 
He will not, of course, carry it where the price 


will not remunerate him. If he takes it to an 
Wnglish market, he can carry it away when he 
pleases, should prices fall in England. If he 
takes it to. a French market, he cannot retract it, 
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price should be a little below the French level ; 
beeause in the one case he is free, and in the 
other not. Hence, no additional supplies will be 
taken to France, unless the level of French prices 
keeps above the level of English. 

There is, however, a still greater reason why 
we should not prohibit exports. Freedom of 
trade can never be one-sided. France, whicl 
permits imports, and refuses exports, cannot 


claim ¢redit for freedom of trade, and will not be 


a customer in wliom the corn producing countries 


ean have confidence, since she may treat them 


according to her own caprices or temper, rather 
than her permanent interests. With England it 


is exactly the reverse, and we gain far more by 


imports than we lose by exports. No ainount 
that we are likely to send over to France 
or Germany will equal the amount we are 
certain to draw from America. 

There was a fourth proposal, which was, that 
the Government of Great Britain should buy 
corn, make large stores, and “throw it into the 
market to keep down rising prices.” If the 
English Government resorted to any such 
practice, they would proclaim to the producers of 
corn in all parts of the world,—in the Baltic, in 
the Black Sea, or America,—that if they 
ventured to send supplies to this country, they 
might, in the moment of realising their profits, 
be met by the reserves of the stores ; and it must 
follow as a matter of course, not only that 
dealers in America, the Baltic, and the Black 
Sea, would refrain from sending their supplies to 
this country, but that growers in those parts 
would discontinue the practice of growing for a 
market so capricious and so dangerous. Hence 
prices would be permanently raised. No Go- 
vernment could command such supplies “to 
throw into the market” as would equal the 
supplies that come to us from the great corn. 
growing countries. 
really keep down prices as they do, and will do, 


reserves. 


which would be supplied by agricultural statistics. 


give and which it ought to give. 


by hired labour. 
tives to disorder—hunger and despair. 


established. 
on the now exploded “ repulsive” system, which 
presumes for its principle that the people have no 
right to be aided, and that the aid ought to be 
accompanied by disgrace and confinement to 
prevent the people from seeking it. There is no 
disgrace in seeking food from the hands of the 
State which ought to give it ; there is disgrace 
in withholding aid that ought to be givev, and 
there is danger in exasperating hungry people by 
a stinted diet and an insulting form of charity. 
During a hard winter, aid ought to be given to the 





and the price must be permanently and certainly 
Secarer in France before he will finally commit 


himself to that choice. He would prefer to go just and welcome spirit. 


to England for the chances of trade, although the| By this time the reader understands how| the total amount of death i 


, 





It is those supplies that 


with much greater force than any Government 
Onr true security, therefore, is to 
continue that freedom of trade which constantly 
checks any attempt to make England a close 
market. We only want one thing to complete 
the efliciency of this plan; it is that more accurate 
knowledge of our own produce and demands 


There is one assistance which the State ean 
Under the 
existing constitution of society, there are great 
inequalities in the condition of various classes. 
Our extremely systematised arrangements pre- 
clude the poorer and less educated class from 
finding those substitutes for employment which 
are to be found on waste lands in wilder countries. 
Justice, therefore, requires that society, which 
keeps these people off the land, should secure to 
them an equivalent for the simple occupation of 
land, by giving them bread if they cannot get it 
Society only consults its own 
advantage in preventing those irresistible incen- 
It is 
for this purpose mainly, that our poor law is 
It is at present administered partly 
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bread can be made as cheap as it can possibly be, 
It is to be done by preserving that eal ie 


our market, that perfect safety for the 

that perfect fairness in dealing, which will make 
the grower and the merchant, in every part of 
the world, feel that it is safe and certain to seck 
England as the central market. It is by thig 
means that bread is actually cheaper with uy” 
than it is on the Continent ; for, although the 
labourer may sometimes see the 

lowev in continental countries, he will find that 
in these same countries the money-price of labour 
is proportionately low, and that the cost of con. 
veyance is much higher than in this country ; 
and he will be able to test the consequeneas, by 
finding that the people actually eat a less amount 
of bread than eur own people are able to cont - 
mand. i 
There is one other reason against any uch | 
measure as prohibiting the export of ¥ 
corn is exported, it is because the people of other 
countries want if more than we do. hei 
dearth is greater, their need more severe ; ‘aud 
if we were to prohibit the export, we should say’ 
ourselves at the cost of much greater suffering to” 
them. If nations understood their true dignity” 
and interests, they would feel the same . 
for each other as the individuals feel. s If I have 
half a loaf, but see my neighbour with no loaf at 
all, I am willing to share my dole with him, 
It is not in human nature to refuse, and the half 
loaf would’ Be again halved. It should be the 
same with mations. And we know that thosd 
individuals and those nations who seek most to 
consult the laws that regulate the universe in 
which we live, find, in the long run, that their own 
material interest is promoted by their fidelity to’ 
the laws that regulate life and production, ~~” 





SIMPSON AT HOME. 


War. ought no longer to be reckoned among» 
the deadly occupations—at least not peculiarly» 
so. We let alone pom aquafortis, 
and vitrol manufacture, or any paign: 
in which the British workman pare 
lists. We speak only of the ordinary business) 
of life—of the conditions that attend uponus 
when we open our shutters every mormng®s» 
stationers, put our as men. 
drapers’ assistants, answer ——e as mo 4 
makers’ shopmen, or pass along our-streets 
our way to the lawyer's desk. Southwood 
Smith used to tell us that the deaths in the old 


the new war. 


«If all the deathsof British soldiers in the Crimes during 
the last three months were added to the deaths in 
the sum would be less by some 20,000 than the > 
registered in England during the three summer months 
1854, More lives may be saved by sanitary arrange- 
ments at home every year than have ever perished abroad 
in the years of our greatest losses in war; and the a 
lightened people of this kingdom will suffer no such@m 
barrassment as the registrar of Workington has ' 
if this result be realised, as they know that all em". 
measures for the improvement of the human race recelva 
the blessing, because they are the inspirations of divi 
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war did not equal the deaths inflicted upon “Gener 
this country by in-sanitary arrangements 5 and tenches 
we are now told by Dr. Farr the same thing of Seu 
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very poor, liberally, and without any humiliating | courts, and down alleys, veiled by the 0 
accompaniments; and if the English people | of the poor. 
understand their own rights, they will see that Recs 
| the aid for the very poor is administered in that | “Factory Town,” the deaths that the BES™ 


Providence.” pis 
This establishes the fact that the same gal 
lantry is required to walk about London 
as to face the Russians. It is true thatom 
storming of the Redan we see a more Se 
trated amount of carnage ; but life m ba 
trenches was comparatively healthy. +i 
Redan is chronic, only we do not see bape iy 
Instead of being exposed to view, hanging 
the wall, or lying in the trench ; they at ™P 


Besides, as Ernest JONES says, in his . 


TRAR-GENERAL records do not ab = the 
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ion. Death only walks the streets. Our | you to lose?” Have yon ever considered the 
Pe itary arrangements, our tyranny of in- | course which that war will take ? you think pro. 
i et engendered by ignorance, and bably that it will be a mere maritime contest; 
ST being muffled up in order to avoid that you will blockade the Sound and the 
"fostered by being he half of the very beings | P°sPhorus, and starve Russia out. I am con- 

| Sgadal, destroy the halt of the very beings | vinced that it will be aland war. Austria must 
"gat live and move, too literally and sub- |join Russia. She caunot keep Hungary and 
| stantial the half. The stunted, beardless | Gallicia in spite of the native population, and of 
of thirty, that creeps about a factory town, | the Russian armies. The campaign of i796 may 
ofa man surviving the half that has died, | be renewed, but this time Piedmont will be our 


i ; ‘ | ally; : 
the living community has been in-| lly instead of our enemy. We shall give upper 
Thus, upon § y . Italy to Piedmont. and reward ourselves with 


fided an aggregate of death exceeding that | Savov. This - 

’ ‘Cex | Savoy. » perhaps you would not much com- 
soaually presented by the RecistRar i BRAL., | plain of, but we shall not stop there. The struggle 
" fhee semi-corpses we cannot conceal ; but We will be revolutionary in Italy ; this will make it 
say thet they are engendered by “the system, | 80 in the north. We shall not be able to com- 

, our shoulders, and let it pass. | press the revolutionary elements which are boiling 
it is quite a relief to reflect how much | Up in Germany. Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
qn moldiers have escaped in getting to the | and Hesse—all socialist at bottom—will rise on 

7 «Little do we think upon the danger | their depotisms and their bureaucracies. We shall 
folks ashore,” says the sailor, reflectin | have another thirty years’ war, a war not of in- 

F éiles th fly b ee h : & | terest, but of principle. What you will get by it 
athe tiles that fly about in a high wind, and | wil} be, to take PaumensTon for your minister 

taps that are laid for poor Jack. Great | instead of Apgrpgey, to double your debt, and 
isthemtlease of the working men carried off | to see France seize Belgium after Savoy. What 
to double pay, full rations, ample exercise, | we shall get by it will be the extension of our 
of scene, honour, praise, and plenty of | frontier, and the consolidation of the most hateful 
: .in the Crimea. They call it the of tyrannies—a democratic despotism ; the union 
wie of war ; and in comparison with more | rer inn hong the rabble, to crush knowledge 
eecupations, more deadly life amongst | « I¢ cannot be denied that our master has the 
that poison us, and the occupations three qualities which most conduce to political 
dabdiifle us, war really has become a theatrical success, ‘‘ il est hardi, il est refléchi, il est fourbe.” 
a@mement. One almost pities General Surp-| “If you ally yourselves to him, you take an as- 
back from his responsibilities in| sociate whom you Anow to be utterly false, utterly 
: to so dangerous a | _ | unscrupulous, and bent on objects which you are 
ot be done for him ? Really he cant; | resolved that’ he shall not obtain. And what is 
Sooad & articipate i 7 y ful ex. | You" motive for submitting to such an embrace ? 
to ane pi ‘Angi € im Some powerlul €X-| Not the fear that Nicholas may march on Con- 
@aie,gome amusing vocations, to counteract | stantinople. He does not think of going there. 
effects of the climate we artifi- | 


I ‘ You are afraid that if Turkey enter into an en- 
tially make to kill him as well as ourselves. | gagement with him respecting the Christians of 
lag be found congenial with his past 
! 


Can his Empire, his moral influence over her will be 
q@rer? He has already superintended grand | *gmented. But she has entered into such en- 
ie displays in the Crimea; why not 


gagements with him already, and — ~ - seem 
a ae ; f to have increased his influence. Moral influence 
email y the Same kind to do does not depend on treaties, but on hope or fear— 
play and scenic effect, the next | on the hope of benefit or the fear of evil. What 
eat thing to the Crimea, is Cremorne. We | he is doing now must diminish his influence, so far 
laye'aSineson there, and a Simpson in the | asit rests on hope, for he has shown that he is the 
Eashj/batsurely one Simpson would welcome 
tnother}and nothing would take like a new 


bitter, fanatical enemy of Turkey. So far as it 

rests on fear, it rests on his physical force, and 
—T of the Cremorne,” with a “real | 
Gael Siureson” to preside over it, in his | 
mie costume. It would be better than 


that will not be increased by the treaty. \ 
“I foresee that France will throw Louis Napo- 
(omesann in the real clothes of NaroLron 
will be Naroteon in Napotron’s own 


leon off, continued C n, if we remain at peace. 

His only chance of keeping us in subjection is to 
ithgunents—Srmpson in the hood of Simpson. 
the effect in the bills of a line an- 


| 





intoxicate and brutalise us by a successful war, 
|and a war in which England is his ally will be 
|successful. This is the terror that haunts me day 
jand night. I know that what is passing in my 
mind must be passing through his. I know that 
| what I have been saying to you he must have 
been saying to himself. Iam as sure of it as if 
he had told me so ; indeed more so, for if he had 
told me so I might have doubted. 

“ Tn order to seduce you into war, he will employ 
every artifice which his power of simulation and 
of dissimulation (and they are very great) place at 
his disposal. He will renounce all ambitious 
views, all separate action ; he will communicate to 
you every dispatch that goes to Lacour, and 
ms ah. desk, onoila talk cieek TOPee order that he sends to Lassusse ; he will 
but-the Eastern Question, and of his fears modify them at your pleasure ; he will put his 
is Napoleon micht alii En sland into | fleet under your admiral and his diplomacy under 
ve alli ‘All hi Amey 7 all hie |YOU" Foreign Office. He will be your slave until 
‘said C es 1S passions and al’ Us | you are committed, to be your master for ever 

——n, impel him to war—especially after: C. W. 
you by his side. To be engaged |" ~~ 


"ith you in : 
4 common cause, would introduce him | ‘ ‘ Tort 
: a ocuee TD) Te SovrawarK Exxcriox.—Sir Charles Napier, 


-Roate eee agente ar ’ acres ong f | on Monday evening, addressed a meeting of electors at 
OF left excluded io a od od . i s| Rotherhithe, and, after giving a sketch of his life in a 
j Rot onl Y generat hatred and Cou | 4 spirit of bluff egotism, denied the charge of wishing to 
only from the serious discussions of | get into Parliament in order to arrange a “ private” 

5 ae ’ 


“General Srurson as he appeared in the 
aches on the 8th of September !” 


ws 





LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


er | (From a Correspondent.) 

So" Thest hardi, il est refiéchi, il est fourbe.” 

Wfollowing extracts are selected from 
of a conversation which took place in 


Papin May, 1853, 
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but from the courtesies by which they | quarrel with Sir James Graham. He had no private 
fofténed. Then he has personal insults +¢o| quarrel with Sir James, but he had a publie quarrel. 
Yhen the news that our fleet was| However, he had ‘ smashed” him already. The 
i to the bay of Salamis reached Nicholas, | Admiral, who was enthusiastically received, declared 
: red out on Louis Napoleon all the expres- | himself an independant supporter of Lord Palmerston. 
i i Contumely which French, not very barren | He would support Parliamentary Reform to the extent 

ud. B, and rwards weigh Russian could | giving every rate-payer a vote. Reform of Parlia- 
Py, and ended by exclaiming ‘et ce cuisire Ment should precede Administrative Reform, and per- 
3 
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bod . , » sonal reform should go before beth, consequently, he 
7 a. Vappelle mon fi rere!” War would thought the Administrative Reformers have “‘ got the 
Even the aristocracy of the 


' . Rotiey | wrong sow by the ear.” Sir Charles Napierfhas also ad- 
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THOMPSON’S CONICAL VENTS FOR 
CANNON. 


AN inventiori 80 named has been submitted to, and 
rejected by the Ordnance Select Committee, at Wool 
wich, on the ground that it is too good. This is 
literally a fact, the communication received by Mr. F. 
B. Thompson, the inventor, concluding in this re- 
markable manner :—‘‘ It is conceived that a vent upon 
your plan would afford a advantage to the 
enemy than ourselves, as it would prevent guns being 
spiked when occasion it.” Now, the express 
object of this invention is to prevent the spiking of 
guns. It was taken into consideration by the Ordnance 
Select Committee on that account, and pro suc- 
cessful in its design, is “ respectfully “leaned.” 
Rather strange logic this! Why not urge the same 
plea against the Minié rifle? Accordhig to the dogma of 
the Ordnance authorities, perfection is to be con- 
sidered the bane of military implements. Why use 
sharp swords? May not the enemy take them away 
from us, and try their edge upon our backs, whilst we 
gallop off in full retreat ? 

Mr. Thompson’s invention, as we said before, is to 
prevent the enemy from spiking our guns. This is 
effected simply by the substitution of a conical vent 
(thus s, ) for a cylindrical one (jj). Itis apparent that 
whatever is inserted in a vent of the former configura- 
tion can only become fastened at the top, whereas, at 
present, the common spike requires drilling out all the 
way down—a labour that requires a considerable out- 
lay of time and patience. 

The spring spikes recently adopted are really of no 
use at all—they may be pulled out as easily as they are 
driven in. Mr. Thompson has written several letters 
to the Morning Advertiser, in which he clearly demon- 
strates what is not denied by the Ordnance authorities, 
—the practibility of his invention; and in which he 
shows what is not concealed by their communication, 
that much reform is yet needed in that department, that 
notoriously so egregiously mismanages the supply of 
of munitions to our brave army—that is now 
cut id hearses to the Crimea, while they 
in withholding a supply of efficient pickaxes to dig 
graves with. It is a time that we “3 “torgh oF 
tion in this system. e could possibly ve 
red-tapists for having made us the laughing-stock of 
the world; but it is not to be endured that 
should make us targets for our enemies, 





A Goop Sermon To A SMALL Auprence.—A Jaan t 
is told of Dr. Beecher, of Cincinnati, that is 

recording, as illustrating the truth that we can never 
tell what may result from an apparently laslguitennt 
action. The doctor once engaged to preach for a 
country minister, on exchange, and the Sabbath ' 


to be excessively stormy, cold and uncomfo It 
was in mid winter, and the snow was piled in all 
along the road, so as to make the passage very difficult, 


Still the minister urged his horse through the drifts till 
he reached the church, put the animal into a shed, and 
went in, As yet there a —_ nm in Pra: house, 
and after looking about, the old gentleman, young, 
took his seat in the pulpit. Soon the door ones, and 
a single individual walked up the aisle, looked about 
and took a seat. The hour came for commencing ser- 
vice, but no more hearers. Whether to preach to such 
an audience or not was now the question; and it was 
one that Lyman Beecher was not long in deciding. He 
felt that he had a duty to perform, and he had no right 
to refuse to do it, because only one man could ae? 
benefit of it; and accordingly he went through 
services, praying, singing, preaching, and the 

tion, with only one hearer. And when all was over, he 
hastened down from the desk to speak to his ** congre- 
gation,” but he had departed. A circumstance so rare 
was referred to occasionally, but 20 years after it was. 


brought to the doctor’s mind quite y- Travelling 
somewhere in Ohio, the doctor alighted from the stage 
one day, in a pleasant village, when a gentleman 


a 
stepped up and spoke to him, familiarly calling him by 
sae wy do ant remember you,’’ said the doctor. 
‘I suppose not,” said the stranger; “ but we spent 
two hours together in a house alone once, in a storm,’” 
‘1 do not recall it,’”’ added the old man ; “ pray, pray, 
when was it?” ‘“ Do you os preaching pe 

ears ago, in such a place to a single person ?" es, 
~- said the doctor, grasping his hand, “‘ I do, indeed : 
and if you are the man, I have been wishing to see you 
ever since.” ‘‘I am the man, sir; and that sermon 
saved my soul, made a minister of me, and yonder is 
my church. The converts of that sermon, sir, are all 
over Ohio.” 





JuvENILE Riorers.—Two youths—one of whom was 
known to the police as a thief—were brought up at Marl- 
borough Street, on Monday, charged with assaulting a po- 
liceman, and with conducting themselyes riotously in the 
Park, on the previous day. The unlucky constable was 
by himself in the midst of a disorderly mob, and was set 
upon, ‘ bonneted,” and pelted with turf, and pro- 
bably have been seriously hurt, had not some other 
policeman at length come to his assistance. A gentleman 
was also roughly used. The three young rioters wero 





the in must support him when | dressed one or two other meetings of electors; and Mr. 
‘ flag of their country. But ‘ what | Scovell hasmade public statements of his principles, which 
you to get by war? What have’ are very similar to those of his opponent. 





sent to prison for a month. 
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. . 
: Those who are unable to study him directly, find him mentioned 
Literature. authorities as the intellectual father, or grandfather of this age, rheh 
said to be living chiefly on the ideas it has inherited from him. , 
Critics are not the legislators, but the judges snd police of literature. They do not | ingly, they are eager for some specific information as to what he has 
make la 


; a done: they get translations of Gotz and Faust, and Egmont, and 
ws—they interpreband try to enforce them.—2dinburgh Review. lend a too reliant ear to “ Lines from the German of Goethe,” 


abe is, that they are in some wonderment how Goethe can be 
Norutse is easier to write than a story the machinery of which is super- greatest of modern poets. They read translations of Wahrheit 


; nothing, perhaps, more difficult than to achieve complete success | tung. Wilhelm Meister, and the Wahlverwandtschaften, and while 
airenaeandion When all men believed in ghosts it was easy to find some wisdom ee coxey Me ge: they Eaderstand and a: 
’ il og erhaps find much more which seems em not at 
make them sup full of horrors; now that few men believe in ghosts the one ig sad ties knee query  taons hax’ ie te weal 
task becomes difficult. The supernatural requires a strange union of | thug baffled, few books can be more interesting than one w 
imagination with reason. Probabilities have to be kept up amid all aM such be gees 2 Sioa Lecce ye om: woe light on 
improbabilities. Edgar Poe is a master in this. Wilkie Collins promises nes go en Seren es ee ae - ona of 
: . : * * ) ‘ ve 4 
to rival him, in the story which opens this month’s Frazer, called “The supreme plecs among modem — a> = aineel Metonil 
Monktons of Wincot Abbey”—a story of our own life, of our own day—| pyoductions as will show bow thay. were the outgrowth of his 
in which, however, the supernatural plays as conspicuous and as inte-| different stages of its culture. 
resting a part as in ‘‘ Les Freres Corses” of Dumas- Let our readers not} Again, the real student A Came xe has sought a commentary on his 
* . : . ks in that huge mass of correspondence and criticism, and biograr 
pass over that story, which we hope will continue for several numbers boners peo ty he eat e Se ob b ager y wh . ‘ 
Another difficult i writin i = ed over D : 
a Ss, of egg gorge ng fags nodded over Viehoff—who has felt the difficulty of reconciling 
write what they mean pular ; most 


statements and opinions about Goethe's character, and 
themselves superficially acquainted with their subjects, and when they | through the cloud of criticism and comment the true relation of 








have knowledge they want the power of reproducing it in intelligible | to the map, will welcome the aid of any honest labourer in the same 

forms. Tne writer of a paper in Frazer, on “The Science of Asthetics wel bp perches a. ft Bg a heap of d 

of Colour,” may be read by any one with pleasure, and will be recognized | done, but given a sort of alanoe-tosst briefly exhibiti 

asthe production of one who has thorough grasp and mastery of the importance. Such a student may be unable to concur in e po 

seionce, After’ a -well-merited tribute to Owen Jones, the great deco-| adopted, he may differ as to many conclusions, but the very xtent 

rative artist of his age, the writer sketches Goethe's “ Theory of Colours,” mea IY at pee tov _— the diffe or eee 

and reproduces the substance of a paper by Clausius (which, by the way, opinion, and he will at least pees edema forming “ an 4 

the mathematical reader may find translated in the ‘ Scientific Memoirs,” | the wa ave rae be has heel reesiiy. travelled. d.in 2 panorama 

1853), divesting it of formulze. Readers of Goethe's autobiography have, we imagine, generally been 
Ponies from Science to the Drama, the reader who has the month’s disappointed when they have found it abruptly break off while he is inthe 

; . the table before hi A he Dubli bloom of youth, and just before his entrance on his Weimar career. Many 
magazines lying strewed upon the table before him may open the Dublin | oF them, too, have probably felt that it was for the most partsomething 
University, and in the paper on the “ Dramatic Writers of Ireland” he} like an Italian lan 


pe painted with a northern sky, and thati 
will learn some curious facts. What a surprise, for instance, to learn that | them little idea of what the writer was when the young blood 


Shiel received seven» hundred pounds for the “ Apostate,” a play which through his veins, and the young enthusiasms impelled his lips and-his pen, 
was only performed twelve times, although supported by Young, They — mp ja Saaremaa of wise Pee er pons 
Wicdiade: Chatiinciaites tad bk OPEN." Ta iotae-day i woald be | arene tne etek Le and 0: has 


felt that the autobiography has rather stimulated their curiosity-than 
regarded as a failure if a play were performed only twelve times; and as | satisfied it. The means of satisfying that curiosity have been i 


to the author's receiving seven hundred pounds as his share of the profits, | With the ee pe aes as ing ubication. a 
: ‘ ' _ | correspon d tH narrative by the 
zy inden bea uy wight mh ried hat um afro unos at amy nl the reper to l ¢ 
— | of de anno in the autobiography, and to co u 
the third, ninth, and. we believe, the twentieth, yielded their receipts to | colouring by the warm tints of his own oaty letters, and the light 
him. by the geo a e omy sent. Tn this way we may i 
: - | Goethe’s youthful life, of which the autobiography forms, & prin- 
it bsg have been se A our readers that a great sensation ciple source, but only one among many sources. Such a” pieture itis Me. 
Grats dereenpiiatls Ay Main: Bom enpeateg too egertening | neon bea eae ae Seek ie 
sugar-lorming | his courses side Dy side wi e autoblography. 18 : 
function of the liver. In noticing Bernard’s ‘* Lecons de Physiologie Ex- | his preface, has been long on the anvil: it was commenced ten years ago; and 
périmente,” a few weeks since, we intimated our conviction that his dis- tae SS a ree information 
covery would be: found too firmly based. to be overturned by his antago- Sebiteied Ang first volume during a caidaned ‘nt Gaol 
nists. The discussion reduced itself to two fundamental facts not difficult 


he has wrought into his narrative everything that he considers valuable in 
of verification, namely: Is there sugar in the vessels going to the liver | subsidiary documents, and fitted in fragmentary hints so as to 


after a purely animal diet ? and is there sugar in the vessels going from the | Significant. By this means he gives vividness and reality, to Goethés 
* . : . ™ | student-life at Liepzig and Strasburg, which seem so vague and distantim 
liver after such diet P If no sugar be carried to the liver, and, nevertheless Goethe's own grave and allusive mode of telling the bec But the part 
sugar be found carried from it, the conclusion is irresistible: the sugar| of the youthful life which gains most in fullness and distinctness is the 
must be found in the liver. Wetzlar, or, rather, the Werther period—thanks to the timel publication 

M. Louis Figuier denied the fact. He said he always found sugar in the oe _ ——_ aoe called —_ ares re ar —_ 

$ . ; oethe, and illustrative documents, which bring into clear 

pro Con. Foe ee at ene porte) but that its Presence Wa8| relation to Charlotte Buff, the heroine of Werther, and to. her hub 


: . Pps on rere . Kestner, and show us, as by adiqueerrs, what the young 
Sciences appointed a Commission to inquire iuto and decide upon the ques- | those days actually was—how arde 


nt, ingenious, loving, and loved 
tion of fact. Their report, which is signed by no less a name than that of | This was the period of the famous Sturm und Drang tendency, by wi 
Dumas, for himself, Pelhuge and Rayer, gives the decision unequivocally Goethe was just so far intoxicated as to be inspired with the oe work 
seek Ik Wisuidie aad’ td favour of MM, Wikked: ‘This result will be that tendency produced—Gotz von Berlichingen. Germany haat 
aguas iguier, pitta ce . 18 result will De | recovered from its astonishment at the bold innovation of this ine 
gladly learned by all lovers of science, for, if M. Bernard has been wrong, | a new and yet stronger sensation was excited by the appearance of * 
& serious doubt would have been thrown on any and every result of experi- | = a thus —— the characteristics of the period, of which Git 
" se thte as ; and Werther are the intensest expression :— 
oa Payeeieey: Ante this seh si meee gb ain yey ~ saeco Gotz is the greatest product of the! Sturm und Drang movement. As we before 
spute. The report of the Commission will be found in the last numbe, | pinted, this period is not simply one of Titanic hopes and mediseval 
of the “ Annales des Sciences Naturelles.” is also one of unhealthy sentimentalism. Goethe, the great ae ; 
his day—the secretary of his age—gives us masterpieces which characterize a 
these tendencies. Beside the insurgent Gotz stands the dreamy Werther. And yj aay 
LIFE OF GOETHE. accurately as these two works represent two active tendencies of that —_ a oe 
Life and Works of Goethe: with sketches of his age and contemporaries, | far removed above the perishing extravagancies of that time; 
. ° * | ideal expressions of the age, and as free from the disease which corrupted it a5 
(From published and unpublished sources.) 2 vols. By G.H fewes himself et ioe feline x so of his contemporaries. Wilkes used to sy 
ri is © London: David Nutt.| he had never been a Wilkite. Goethe was never a Werther. To 
For reasons which will be easily divined, we have received an injunction 


e ‘ distance which separated him and his work from his sentimental contem 
to deliver no judgment on this work, but simply to make the reader ac- | their works, we must study the characters of such men as Jacobi, 


quainted with its general character and purpose. Perhaps, if reviewers | #4 Lenz, or we must read such works as Woldemar. It will then be 
more"frequently wrote under such an injanetion, the ablie would not be | Seethe tumed with aversion from such works, his own included, when. # 
@ loser ; readers would have smaller exercise for their Pith (in critics), but had cleared his insight, and settled bis aims, Then also will be 
they would have a compensating increase of knowledge. , a Genius which idealizes the spirit of the age, waren oo 
Some ‘ grt 2 t was, indeed, a strange epoch; the unrest was unrest 
acquaintance with Goethe is felt to be indispensable in these days. | extravagances were morbid symptoms. In the letters, memoirs, 
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gl remain to testify to the follies of the age, may be read a self-questioning and 
retrospection, enough to create in healthy minds a distaste both for senti- 
self-questioning. A fac'itius air is carried even by the most respectable 
sand many not respectable array themselves in rose-pink. Nature is 
egpoken of but in hysterical enthusiasm. Tears and caresses are prodigally 
‘ and upon the slightest provocations, In Coburg an Order of Mercy and 
Bapiation is instituted by sensitive noodles. Leuchsenring, whom Goethe satirized in 
Paty Brey, 28 a professional sentimentalist, gets up a secret society, and calls it the 
if Onder of Sentiment, to which tender souls think it a privilege to belong. Friend- 
: dip: is fantastically deified ; brotherly love draws trembling souls together, not on 
ds of affection and mutual service, but on entirely imaginary grounds of 
communion ;’’ whence arose, as Jean Paul wittily says ‘‘ an universal love 
men and beasts—except reviewers.” It was a sceptical epoch, in which every- 
‘established came into question. Marriage, of course, came badly off among a 
geoff men who made the first commandment of genius to consist in loving your 
, and your neighbour's wife. 
: were symptoms of disease; the social organization was out of order; a crisis, 
imminent, was heralded by extravagances in literature, as elsewhere. The 
the disease was want of faith. In religion, in philosophy, in politics, in 
this eighteenth century was ostentatious of its disquiet and disbelief. The 
which for so long had made European Life an organic unity, and which in 
weakness had received a mortal blow from Luther, was no longer uni- 
Miving, active, dominant; its place of universal directing power was vacant; a 
had not arisen. The French Revolution was another crisis of that organic 
@embance which had previously shown itself in another order of ideas,—in the 
eee Beside this awful crisis, other minor crises are noticeable. Every- 
same Protestant spirit breaks through traditions in morals, in literature, 
education. Whatever is established, whatever rests on tradition, is questioned. 
ics. are no longer believed in; men begin to maintain the doctrine of Pro- 
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gain credence. The individual claimed and proclaimed his freedom; free- 
#honght and freedom of act. Freedom is the watchward of the eighteenth 


century. 
wQa the »publication of Werther and the commencement of Goethe's 
snap fame, Mr. Lewes pauses in his narrative to give a survey of 
Literature up to this period, so that the reader who is not con- 
ag the subject may have a fair idea of Goethe’s position in the 
stual history of his nation. Thea he takes up the thread of his 
; and shows us the young Literary Lion at Frankfort, the wild 
which gave rise to Clairgo, the warm beginning of the friendship 


Zo. and the more transient intimacy with the strange Basedow. 
reader-will be amused with the following portraits of these very hete- 
ee nea fo 

o forms a curious figure is the history of those days: a compound of tha 
intolerant priest, and the factitious sentimentalist. He had fine talents, and a streak 


but he was ruined by vanity and hypocrisy. Born in Zurich 1741, he was 
Goethe'ssenior, In his autobiographic sketch he has represented himself 
atimgasachild the part he was to play as aman. Like many other children, 
formed for himself a peculiar and intimate relation with God, which made him 
upon’his playfellows with scorn and pity, because they did not share his “need 


a He prayed for wonders, and the wonders came. God corrected his 


God ccncealed his many thoughts, and brought to light his virtuous 


therteginning the friend of Lies, who stooped to the basest flatteries to gain influence.” 
Tthis flattering, cringing softness, he united the spirit of priestly domination. His 
ssmade a great sensation. In 1769 he translated Bonnet’s Patingénésie, 


~ an. the-critics were rehabilitating Homer and the early singers, it was natural that 


time When belief in poetic inspiration was a first article of the creed, belief 
in etic inspiration found eager followers. I have already touched 
Whe ventiméntal extravagance of the time; and for those whom a reasonable | 
Mpagnance will keep from Lavater's letters and writings, one sentence may be | 
sufficiently significant. To the lovely Countess Branconi he wrote: ‘0 toi | 

; la vie, ’éme de mon Ame! Ton mouchoir, tes cheveux, sont pour mos ce 
@eMes jarreti¢res sont pour toi!” &e., which from a priest to a married woman is 
Mmewhat unctuous, but which is surpassed by what he allowed to be addressed by an 
dmirer to himself, ¢. g. ; ‘‘ Oh that I could lie on thy breast in Sabbath holy evening 
Siligess—oh thou angel!” One sees that this rhodomontade went all round. They 
and were wept on. | 
sPeontrast with these friendships, with grave philosophical speculations 

ad lofty poetic projects such as the Wandering Jew and Prometheus, 
the romantic story of Goethe’s attachment to Lili, which closes this 
mand Drang period, and immediately precedes his departure for 
Weimar, iw, Here the guidance of his Autobiography ceases, and for the 
Temaining half century of Goethe's life, he himself only gives us occasional 
jaformation in the Italitinische Reise, the Campague wn Frankreich, and 
ip und Jahres-Hefte. With the commencement of the Fourth Book, 

the Genialisch Period at Weimar, we enter into entirely new 
bere” society, and Mr. Lewes has done his best to make us at 
mM them by restoring for us the Weimar of the eighteenth century, | 
Mehing the principal figures at its Court during the earlier years of 
#residence there. We have portraits (in words) of all the notabili- 
only those of widely-known fame, such as Wieland, Herder, the | 
- er Duchess Auralia, Karl August and his Duchess Luise—but less 
5 tenspicuous names among the dramatis persone, such as the little hump- | 
backed oa Malle. Géchhausen, and the beautiful actress 
— réter. The most interesting points which this fourth book | 
: to relief in relat’on to Goethe's character are the noble friendship | 
if ere in avd Karl August, his attachment to the Tran von Stein, and 
‘tees beneficence to the person known by the name of Kraft—a benefi- 


























80 far beyond anything which the motives even of benevolent people 
Prompt, that it would probably seem incredible to many, if the | 
| i cael ofa doubt. They were gay and busy years, these early | 
at cimar; gay with private theatricals, boar-hunting, skating 
by torchlight, and other diversions of that free and joyous kind. | 
oo were then the rage in Germany; but, says M. —_ — 
theatre surpassed them all. It had its poets, Goethe, Finsiedel, etc. ; 
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the superiority of the moderns. Art is pronounced to be in its nature pro- | 
Education is no longer permitted to pnrsue its broad traditional path ; the | 
which were excellent forthe past no longer suffice for the present ; every- | 
methods rise up to ameliorate the old. The divine right of institutions | 


dei Ih fact, Lavater was a born hypocrite; and Goethe rightly named him “from | 


Mding notes in a strain of religious sentimentalism then very acceptable. At a time | 


| its composers, its scene-painters, its costumiers. Whoever showed any talent fur 
| recitation, singing, or dancing, was pressed into service, and had to we’k a; hard as 
| if his bread depended on it. The almost daily rehearsals of drama, opera, or ballet, 
| occupied the delighted men and women, glad to have something to co. The troupe 
| was distinguished: the Duchess Amalia, Karl August, Prince Constantine, Bode, 
| Knebel, Einsiedel, Museeus, Seckendorf, Bertuch, and Goethe; with Corona Schréter, 
| Kotzebue’s sister Amalia, and Fraulein Gochhausen. These formed a curious stroll- 
| ing company, wandering from Weimar to all the palaces in the neighbourhood— 
Ettersburg, Tiefurt, Belvedere, even to Jena, Dornburg, and Ilmenau. Often did& 
Bertuch, as Falk tells us, receive orders to have the sumpter waggon, or travelling 
| kitchen, ready for the early dawn, when the Count would start with its wandering: 
troupe. If only a short expedition was intended, three sumpter asses were sufficient. 
If it was more distant, over hill and dale, far into the distant country, then indeed the- 
night before was a busy one, and all the ducal pots and pans were in requisition. Sucls 
boiling and stewing, and roasting! such slaughter of capons, pigeons, and fowls! 
|The ponds of the Ilm were dragged for fish; the woods were robbed of their 
partridges; the cellars were lightened of their wines. With early dawn rode forth 
the merry party, full anticipation, wild with animal spirits. On they went through 
solitudes, the grand old trees, of which were wont only to see the soaring hawk poised 
_above their tops, or the wild-eyed deer bounding past the hut of the charcoal burner, 
| On they went: youth, beauty, gladness, and hope, a goodly train, like that “which 
animated the forest of Ardennes, when “under the shade of melancholy boughs” the 
| pensive Duke and his followers forgot awhile their cares and ‘* painted pomps.” 
| Their stage was soon arranged. At Ettersburg the traces are’ still visible of this 
forest stage, where, when weather permitted, the performances took place. A-wing-of 
the chateau was also made into a theatre. But the open air performances were most: 
relished. To rehearsals and performances in Ettersburg the actors, sometimes as many 
as twenty, were brought in the Duke’s equipages; and in the evening, after a joyous 
supper, often enlivened with songs, they were conducted home by the Duke’s body-- 
guard of Hussars bearing torches. It was here they performed Einsiedel’s opera, 
The Gypsies, with wonderful illusion. Several scenes of Gots ton Berlichingen were: 
woven into it. The illuminated trees, the crowd of gypsies in the wood, the dances’ 
| and songs under the blue starlit heavens, while the sylvan bugle sounded “from afar, 
made up a pictnre, the magic of which was never forgotten. On the lim also, at. 
Tiefurt, just where the river makes a beautiful bend round the shore, a regular theatre 
| was constructed. ‘Trees, and other natutal objects, such as fishermen, nixies, water~ 
spirits. moon, and stars,—all were introduced with effect. 
| The Weimar gaiety was rather wild and boisterous at finst, but om 
Goethe's part it was soon toned down into compatibility with official and 
literary diligence. A propos of this gradual transition, M. Lewes has 
| some observations, which we quote because they tend to dissipate a very” 
|common misconception :— 
| It is worth bearing in mind what the young Goethe was, that we may the better 
| understand the reason of what he became. No sooner had he commenced his career 
| as politician, than he began to tone down the extravag of his demeanour; with- 
| out foregoing any enjoyments, he tried to accord more with those in whom @ staid 
demeanour was necessitated by their more flagging pulsesof lethargic life. One 
month after his appointment, Wieland writes of him: “ Goethe did in truth, during. 
the first months of his visit here, seandalize most people (never me); but from the 
moment that he decided on becoming a man of business, he has conducted 
with blameless awppoowvn and all worldly prudence.” Elsewhere he says> 
| Goethe, with all his real and apparent gérie has, in his little finger, more 
| conduite and savoir faire than all the court parasites, Boniface sneaks, an political 
| cobweb-spinners have in their whole bodies and souls. So long as Karl August lives. 
| no power can remove him,” 
| As we familiarize ourselves with the details of this episode, there appears less and 
less plausibility in the often iterated declamation against Goethe on the charge of his 
having ‘* sacrificed his genius to the court.” It becomes indeed a singular foolish 
| display of rhetoric. Let us for a moment consider the charge. He had to choose @ 
lcareer. That of poet was then, even more than now, impossible; verse ‘could create 








fame, but no money: fama and fames were then, as ever, in terrible contiguity. 
As soon as the necessity for the career is admitted, much objection falls to the ground ¢ 


ious'world should attempt a restoration of the early Apostolic spirit. At a | >. those who reproach him with having wasted his time on court festivities, and the 


| duties of government which others would have done as well, must ask whether he 
would have saved that time had he followed the career of jurisprudence and ‘jostled 
the lawyers through the courts at Frankfurt? or would they prefer seeing him 
reduced to the condition of poor Schiller, wasting so much of his precious life in literary 
‘hackwork,’ translating French books for a miserable pittance ? Time, in any case, 
would have been claimed ; in return for that given to Karl August, he received, as he 
confesses in the poem addressed to the duke, “ what the great seldom bestow—-affec~ 
tion, leisure, confidence, garden and house. No one have I had to thank but him; 
and much haveI wanted, who, as a poet, ill understood the atts of gain. If Europe 
praised me, what has Europe done for me? Nothing. Even my works have been 
an expense to me.” 

In 1801, writing to his mother on the complaints uttered against him by ‘those 
who judged so falsely of his condition, he says they only saw what he guve up, not 
what he gained—they could not comprehend how he grew daily richer, though be 
daily gave up somuch. He eonfesses that the narrow circle of a burgher life would 
have illeaceorded with his ardent and wide-sweeping spirit. Had he remained” at 
Frankfurt he would have been ignorant of the world. But here the panorama of life 
was unrolled before him, and his experience was everyway enlarged. Did not 
Leonardo da Vinci spend much of his time charming the court of Milan with his 
poetry and lute-playing ? did he not also.spend time in mechanical and hydrostatica® 
labours for the state? No reproach is lifted against his angust name ; no one cries 
out against his being false to his genius; no one rebukes him for having painted so 
little at one period. {The “ Last Supper” speaks for him, Will not 7asso, Iphigenia, 
Hermann, und Dorothea, Faust, Meister, and the long list of Goethe's works, 
for him? 

I have dwelt mainly on the dissipation of his time, because the notion that a court 
life affected his genius by “ corrupting his mind” is preposterous. No reader of this 
biography, itis to be hoped, will fail to see the true relations in which he stood to the: 
duke ; how free they were from anything like servility, or suppression of genuine 
impulse, Indeed one of the complaints against bim, according to the unexceptionable 
authority of Riemer, was that made by the subalterns, “ of his not being sufficiently 
attentive to court etiquette.” To say, as Niebuhr says, that the “court was @ 
Dalilah to which he sacrificed his locks,” is profoundly to misund stand his genius, 
profoundly to misread his life. Had his genius been of that stormy class which 
produces great Reformers and great Martyrs,—had it been his mission to agitate 
mankind by words which, reverberating to their inmost recesses, called them to lay 
down their lives in the service of an idea,—had it been his tendency to meditate upon 
the far-off destinies of man, and sway men by the coercion of grand representative 
abstractions—then, indeed, we might say his place was aloof from the motley throng, 
and not in sailing down the swiftly-flowing stream to sounds of mirth and music en 
the banks, But he was not a Reformer, not a Martyr. He was # poet, whose 
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religion was beauty, whose worship was of nature, whose aim was culture. His mission 
was to paint life, and for that it was requisite he should see life, to know 
* The haunt and the main region of his song.” 
Happier circumstances might indeed have surrounded him, and given him a greater 
sphere. It would have been very different, as he often felt, if there had been a nation 
to appeal to, instead of a mass of small peoples, willing enough to talk 
of Fatherland, but in no wise prepared to become a nation. There are many other ifs 
in which much virtue could be found; but inasmuch as he could not create circum- 
stances, we must follow his example, and be content with what the gods provid ed. 
I do not, I confess, see what other sphere was open to him in which his genius could 
have been more sacred; but I do seethat he built out of circumstances a noble temple 
n which the altar-flame burut with a steady light, To hypothetical biographers he 
left the task of settling what Goethe might have been ; enough for us to catch some 
glimpse of what he was. 
Hitherto Goethe’s works, though they had already given him a Euro- 
fame, are in his biogra y sabordiacte to the history of his external 
ife and the development of his intellect and character ; but from this point 
the most important and interesting part of his life lies in his activity as an 
author. Before he went to Weimar, he had published or written, besides 
Gotz and Werther, several dramatic pieces—the Lanne des Verliebien, Die 
Mitschuldigen, Clavigo and Stella; and many plans and fragments, never 
completed, lay in his portfolio. Each ofthese Mr. Lewes describes and 
discusses as oceur in the narrative, so that the history of Gocthe’s pro- 
ductive faculty forms one web with the history of his life. The first of his 


mature and uctions was the Iphigenia, and with the conside- 
wation of this work Mr. Lewes his second volume. We quote the in- 
troductory observations in which he contests the opinion that the Iphigenia 
is.a great play :— 


It was characteristic in Schlegel to call igenia “an echo of Greek song ;” 
he delighted 1 in such rheterical 3 prs Germany, a land of scholars, 
should have so repeated the phrase, and should have so often without | 
misgiving declared Iphigenia to be the finest modern specimen of Greek tragedy, is | 
truly surprising, until we reflect on the mass of flagrant traditional eriors afloat about 
the Greek drama. Fora long while the Three Unities were held to be inseparable 
fom that drama; in spite of the fact that in several plays Unity of Time is obviously 
disregarded, and in two or three the Unity of Place is equally so, ‘Then there was the 
notion and dy were not suffered to mingle in the same play; in 
ylus and Euripides having mingled them. Then 


Destiny has no place, beyond what 
of necessity have given to it, just as 


g 
E 
: 


the repose of Greek tragedy.” Consider for a | 


@ tragedy! that is to say, calmness in the terrific upheavings of | 
Tragedy, we are told by Aristotle, acts through Terror and Pity, 
sympathy with suffering; and to suppose ¢his is to be 

accomplished by the “ meditative which breathes from every verse,” is tanta- 

mount to supposing a battle- song most vigorously stir the blood of combatants if it 
borrow the accen‘s of a lullaby. 

Insensibly our notions of Greek Art are formed from Sculpture ; and hence, per- 
haps, this notion. of repose. But acquaintance with the Drama ought to have pre- 
‘vented such an error, and taught men not to confound calmness of evolution with 
calmness of Aife, The unagitated simplicity of Greek scenic representation lay in the 
nature of the scenic ; but we do not call the voleano cold, because the 
snow rests on its top. Had the Greek Drama been represented on stages like those 
of Modern Europe, and performed by actors without cothumnus and mask, its deep 
agitations of passion would have welled up to the surface, communicating responsive 
agitation’ to the form. But there were reasons why this could not be. In the 
Grecian Drama, everything was on a scale of vasiness commensurate with the needs 
of an audience of many and consequently everything was disposed in 
masses rather than in.details ; it thus necessarily assumed something of the sculp- 
turesque form, threw itself into magnificent groupings, and, with a view to its effect, 
adapted a, peculiar eurhythmic construction. _ It thus assumed slowness of movement, 
beeause it could not be with effect. If the critic doubts this, let him mount on 


The very phrase with which critics characterise Iphigenia is sufficient to condemn | 
“ all 


the word, but only declaim;-he had no means of representing the /fluctuutions of 
poet therefore was forced to make him represent passion in broad, 
fixed masses. Hence the movemeéns of the Greek Drama was necessarily large, slow, 
But if we pierce beneath scenic necessities and attend solely to the dramatic life 
which, pulses through the Grecian tragedies, what sort of calmness mects us there? 
‘Calmness is a relative word, Polyphemus hurling rocks as school-boys throw cherry- 
stones, would doubtless smile at our riots, as we smile at buzzing flies; and Moloch 
howling through the unfathomable wilderness in jonate repentance of his fall, | 
would envy us the wildest of our despair, and call it calmness, But measured by 
human standards I know not whose sorrow“ can’ bear such emphasses ” as to pro- 
nounee those pulsés calm which throb in the @dipus, the Agamemnon, or the Ajax. 
The Labdacidan Tale is one of the sombrest threads woven by the Parce. 
The subjects selected by the Greek dramatists are almost uniformly such as call into 


play the deepest and darkest passions: adultery, and murder in Agamemnon 
revenge, murder, and matricide in @ ; incest in Cdipus; jealousy an; 
infanticide in Medea ; i in Hippolytus; madness in Ajax ; and 

on throughout the series. currents of these are for ever kept in agitaiion 


and the alternations of pity and terror close only with the Closing of the scene. In 
other words, in spite of the slowness of” its tion, the drama is distinguished by 
the very absénce of the repose which is pronounced its characteristic. 

Here it is'we meet with the ‘first difference separating Goethe from the 
Greek dramatist. The repose which was forced upon the Greek, which formed one of 
his restraints, as the hardnessof the marble restrains the sculptor, Goethe has adopted 
under conditions which did mot force him ; while the repose, which the Greek kept 
only at the surface, Goethe has allowed to settle down to the core. In what was 
accidental, temporal, Goethe has imitated Greek Art; in the essential characteristic 
i Racine, so unjustly treated by Schlegel, Aas given us the 
of the Greek Drama, in spite of his Madame Hermione and Monsieur 
scenic movement he has also imitated the dramatic 


i 
F 
7 





Goethe's Iphigenia, then, we must cease to regard according to the Grecian 


standard. It isa German play. It substitutes profound moral and psychological | 





_____[No. 293, Sarorpay; 
struggles, for the passionate struggles o old legend. It is not Greek Ss 
in sentiments. It is German, and transports Germany of the pete ie faeas nor 
Scythia during the mythic age, quite as absolutely as Racine Places the into 
Versailles in the Camp of Aulis; and with the same ample justification, me 
in which Goethe’s work resembles the Greek, are, first, the slowness of its pointy 
movement and simplicity of its action, which produce a corresponding calmness in the 





| dialogue ; and secondly, a saturation of mythic lore. All the rest is 


this Schiller, as a dramatist, clearly saw. “I am astonished,” he says, * to fing a 
piece no longer makes the same favourable impression on me that it did bond 
though I still recognise it es a work full of soul. It is, however, so 
modern and un-Greek that I cannot understand how it was ever thought to 
Greek play. It is purely moral, but the sensuous power, the life, the ; 
everything which specifically belongs to a dramatic work is wanting, Geeta aay 
himself spoken slightingly of it, but I took that as a mere caprice or 

I understand him.” ‘This is very different from Herder'» assertion that the piewig = 
much above Euripides as Sophocles is above Euripides. 4 


We must pass over the journey to Italy, the criticism of Egmont an 
Tasso, and the story of Christiane’ Pulpius ‘(though we would bed 
have paused over this, because it, for the first time, gives us a distanti 
of the woman who became Goethe's wife), to notice the chapter in which 
Mr. Lewes presents a survey of Goethe’s labours in Science. The reader 
will there find a full account, intelligible even to unscientific Persons, of 
what Goethe really achieved in Botany and Comparative Anatomy and 
of what he failed to acheive in Optics. The chapter will bei i 
to the psychological student as furnishing an example of the mode in whi 
the poetic mind works in the region of positive science. 


The Sixth Book comprises the period of the Friendship with Schillie— 
a friendship which Goethe said made a new “Spring” for him, It was 
during this period that he completed Wilhelm Meister, and the first part of 
Faust, wrote his unrivalled Ballado, and that most perfect of idyls, Hermann 
and Dorothea, and united with Schiller in schemes for the elevation of the 
drama in Germany ; so that this sixth book is very various in its matter, 
We have a sketch of the Romantic School, agaiust which Goethe and 
Schiller conducted a vigorous crusade, a criticism and analysisiof the great 
works just mentioned, and an amusing chapter, telling the story of Goethe’s 
career, as Intendant of the Theatre at Weimar. The Jast Book—Sunget” 
—describes the circumstances of his marriage, his relation to Bettina, and 
his intervie ws with Napoleon, criticizes the Wahlverwandtschaften and the 
Second part of Faust, discusses Goethe’s politics and religion, and depi 
the occupations and incidents of bis closing years. It contaids also a 
letter from Thackeray, very pleasantly describing the aspect of society im 
Wiemar when he resided there as a youth, and the interview he had with 
Goethe. But we shall best use our remaining space by giving another 
quotation. It shall be the following passage from the comparison between 
Goethe and Schiller. 7 


There are few nobler spectacles than the friendship of two great men; and the 
History of Literature presents nothing comparable to the friendship of Goethe and 





Schill The friendship of Montaigue and Etienne de la Boetie was, ‘more 
passionate and entire; but it was the union of two kindred natures, the 


first moment discovered their affinity, not the union of two rivals —— 
trasted by partizans, and originally disposed to hold aloof from each other, . 
they were, and are; natures in many respects directly antagonistic; chiel ' 
posing camps, and brought into brotherly union only by what was highet ia ther 
natures and their aims, a 
To look on these great rivals was to see at once their profound diinetcae 
beautiful head had the calm victorious grandeur of the Greek ideal; * 


earnest beauty of a Christian looking towards the future. The massive brow, 
large-pupil eyes,—like those given by Raphael to the infant Christ, in the m ‘ 
Madonna di San Sisto,—the strong and well-proportioned features, lined indeed by 
thought and suffering, yet showing that thought and suffering have troubled, bu 

vanquished, the strong man,—a certain healthy vigour in the brown skin, and an . 
describable something which shines from out the face, make Goethe a striking contrast 
to Schiller, with his eager eyes, narrow brow,—tense and intense,—bhis irregular” 
features lined by thought and suffering, and weakened by sickness. The oneilooks,’ 

the other looks out. Both are majestic; but one has the majesty of repose, the other" 






of conflict. Goethe’s frame is massive, imposing, he seems much taller wl 
Schiller’s frame is disproportioned, he seems less than he is. | Goethe holds. 
stiffly erect ; the long-necked Schiller “‘ walks like a camel.” Goethe's. chest is likes» 
the torso of the Theseus ; Schiller’s is bent, and has lost a lung. sm O# 


A similar difference is traceable in details. “ An air that was beneficial to Schillae 
acted on me like poison,” Goethe said to Eckermann, ‘I called on him one day, ad.) 
as I did not find him at home, I seated myself at his writing-table to note dow” 
various matters. I had not been seated long, before I felt a strange in 
over me, which gradually increased, until at last I nearly fainted, At first T 
know to what cause I should ascribe this wretched and to me unusual state, 
discovered that a dreadful odour issued from a drawer near me. When I 
I found to my astonishment that it was full of rotten apples, I immediately 
the window and inhaled the fresh air, by which I was instantly restored. 
his wife came in, and told me that the drawer was always filled with motte 
apples, because the scent was beneficial to Schiller, and he could not live or work: 
without it.” 7? 

As another and not unimportant detail, characterising the healthy and unhealthy * 
practice of literature, it may be added that Goethe wrote in the freshness of momingy,. 
entirely free from stimulus ; Schiller worked in the feverish hours of night, 
his languid brain with coffee and champagne. : 

In comparing one to a Greek ideal, the other to a Christian ideal, it has a 
been implied that one was the representative of Realism, the other of 










Goethe has himself indicated the capital distinction between them: Tae 


7] 


animated with the idea of Freedom ; Goethe, on the contrary, was animated with 
idea of , Nature. his distinction runs through their works, Schiller , C 


. 


pining for something greater than nature, wishing to make men Demigods, Goce — 
always st.iving to let nature have free development, and produce the pe forms of . a 





Humanity. The Fall of Man was to Schiller the happiest of all even 
thereby men fell away from pure instinct into conscious freedom, and with 
of freedom came the possibility of Morality, To Goethe this seemed paying ® price 
for Morality which was higher than Morality was worth ; he had the ideal of a com 
dition wherein Morality was unnecessary. Much as he might prize a good police, 
prized still more a society in which a police would never be needed. 
But while the contrast between these two is the contrast of real and ‘helt 
objective and subjeetive tendencies, apparent when we consider the men ia 
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p this is only true of them relatively to each otber. To speak of Goethe as a 
= and simple, is erroneous ; and to speak of Schiller as an Idealist, pure 
: is not less so. Gervinus strikingly remarks that, compared with Nicolai 
seer Goethe appears as an Idealist ; compared with Kant and his followers, 
: appears as a Realist. If Schiller, in comparison with Goethe, must be called 
poet, in comparison with the Romanticists, he is naive and instinctive. 
: Indeed I may repeat here what was said in a furmer chapter, that all such classifica- 
; tions are necessarily imperfect, and must only be used as artilices of language, by 
= which certain general and predominant characteristics may be briefly indicated. 
He Goethe and Schiller were certainly different natures; but had they been so funda- 
td opposed, as it is the fashion to consider them, they could never have become 
united, They were opposite and allied, with somewhat of the same 
and resemblances as are traceable in the Grek and Reman Mars, In the | 
Grek Mythology the God of War had not the prominent place he attained in the | 
oman ; and the Greek sculptors, when they represented him, represented him as the 
victor returning after conflict to repose: holding in his hand the olive branch, while 
sthisfeet sits Eros. The Roman sculptors, or those who worked for Rome, repre- | 
Mars as the God of War in all his terrors, in the very act of leading on to 
Bat, different as these two conceptions were, they were both conceptions of 
of War; Goethe may be likened to the one, and Schiller to the other : both 
spirits united by a common purpose. 


»** THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF HERODOTUS. 
Lifeand Travels of Herodotus in thé fifth century before Christ. An 
ni -Biography, founded on fact. By J. Talboys Wheeler, 
G.S. 2 vols. Longman and Co, 
Tx es remarked in Mr. Wheeler’s treatise on the geography of 
were those ‘of a ripe scholar and a liberal critic. ‘The work, | 
lapparatus of indices, maps, and diagrams—its analysis of historical 
(fidence, its minute references and studied generalizations, was less un- 
ae in style than most classical manuals. Mr. Wheeler was neither 
‘as Rennell, nor so pretentious as Niebuhr, and he obtained and | 
degived the thanks of all students for the integrity of his purpose, 
thforithe zeal of his investigations. His new work is of more question- 
iibvalue. Mr. Wheeler, we assume, had an object. He says, indeed, | 
fib his object was “to give, in a popular form, a complete survey of the | 
eee of the ancient world, as they were in the days of Pericles | 
and jah.” For “complete ” we should here like to read “ correct.” | 
Baby the use of this word, the candour of the book would have been | 
As it is, the preface is frank enough, for it directs us, at once, | 
tomme-of the weak points in Mr. Wheeler’s plan. For the sake of “ com- 
wwe he is unwilling to pass by certain topics of large interest, but 
take of “ popularity,” desires to avoid criticism, and, without caution 
or seserve, “states boldly results which have not as yet received the ap- | 
provalefevery scholar.” If, however, he aimed only at the production of | 
a popalir' romance of ancient manners, there were abundance of materials | 
fot constructing a more entertaining narrative than this. By omitting 
of the long historical digressions, and filling up his canvass with the 
of social life, he would have attained, at once, greater completeness | 
mialighter tone. The purpose of such a work as this Imaginary Bio- 
ea be that of laying open the young world, with its ripening | 
a 


poner eats nt 






















philosophical systems, its institutions, and its social history, to the 
orn indisposed to critical inquiries ; and if the end pro- 


ashe inform as well as to amuse, something is surely lost by Mr. | 
facile and evasive method. 


He is dealing with the manners, the | 
the character, the politics of the Greeks, Egyptians, Persians, | 
Hebrews, Scythians, and other ancient races ; he is passing | 
w topics that have been and are still debated in all learned circles ; | 
glides over the surface whenever the waters are troubled, and, | 
.f recognising a doubt, makes a flank march, and covers a gap | 
erie : 
fe efect in its plan, the book is taken out of the category of autho- 
© indicate an example: Did the Greeks colour their marble| 
or architectural monuments? Mr. Wheeler says they did not, for | 
e beauty of the pure white marble” would have been utterly 
is the very salient of the discussion. A surface of pure 
‘marble is pronounced by the colourists “horrible,” and Mr, 
sveneration of its brilliance and delicacy is placed among the | 
of tradition. We may concur with Mr. Wheeler on this point ; | 
decline the barbaric theories of Mr. Owen Jones, and accept the 
of Landerer and Hettner ; but the student learns nothing from 
mOgraphy of Herodotus. The writer’s determination to veil one side 
ment life by concealing its vices, was perhaps necessary, though not 
ié degree supposed by Mr. Wheeler, We allude to bis suppression of 
faite. The general subject is, in other respects, freely treated. Thus : 
is is supposed to visit Persepolis and Jerusalem, and to converse 
ltene a miah. To all this there can be no objection. A more equivocal 
wexhibited in the retrospective summaries by which the relation is 
haneally broken. Herodotus arrives at Corinth—there is an outline of 
Cotinthian annals. 
~he lands in Egypt. 
With ag much 
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He comes to Sparta—the story of Sparta is told 
The dubious records of Egypt are summarised 
neatness as daring. In his Assyrian and Median travels, he 
Uravels the chronicles of centuries; and thus at every turn, the personal 
larative #8 lost in the profundities of ancient history. Instead of painting 
ne, ., Picture of the ancient world at a particular era, Mr. Wheeler 
S.* the beginning in a dozen separate chapters, and Joads the bio- 
Tee the materials of an encyclopedia in the effort to make his 
Hc Heredotus the hero of an universal epic. 
8 scenery is, in general, good. His costumes and acces- 
0, are effective—perhaps, as representations, accurate. He 
a Greek or Babylonian city with a careful reference to authori- 
a up 4 feast in due Athenian order; and we are not sorry 
baves Potter to discuss alone, with his opaque and erudite loquacity, 
But the life of the story is faint; the | 


hon of precedence at table. 
and often falls into disquisition. ‘There is seldom 


















is never lively, 
sation of manners, The book is panoramic, not dramatic, The 
mtroduced are statuesque figures, delicately clad and disposed in 


se 





the term, but why ¢ 


no less it 


lovely attitudes; but the spirit of a drama is wanting; and since this defi- 
ciency is not redeemed by systematic accuracy, is not the performance & 
mistake ? 

It is obviously impossible that in a drama of the ancient world the per- 
sonages should not speak in a modern idiom. If an English author could 
write in the Doric or Ionian style, English readers would not un 
him. But there is a clear difference eto affecting classical forms of 
speech} and finding in every institution or habit of the Greeks an analogy 
with one of our own times, which may be set forth in a popular modern 
phrase. There were “ pote in Greece no doubt, even in our sense of 

assify these mechanically as “ Reformers” and 
“ Conservatives ?’? Why speak of “ Young Athens,” as though history 
re-produced itself, and as though our ideas were mirrors of 
ideas of Greece? There was monarchy in the Hellenic period, but not 
the monarchy of a feudal or constitutional epoch. Not by time only, but 
by circumstances, by manners, by all the influences of religion and of 
society, was the Hellenic monarchist distinguished from the hist of 
the present day. Again, by styling the dikastries “jury-courts, the 
essential differences between those tribunals and English juries are over- 
looked. Mr. Wheeler, seduced by the example of Mr. Grote, suggests in- 
cessant parallels and analogies. He does not theorise upon them, it is 
true; they are dropped into the narrative as coolly as the most ut . 
able fact. ’ " 

Mr. Wheeler’s remarks on marriage may be pointed out as illustrating 
his loose and confident style. With an apparent preference for the insti- 
tutions of Sparta, he represents the Greek women in nearly all other cities 
as in most respects degraded. If his survey had been as complete as it 
pretends to be, it would have included an account of their education, and 
of the relations existing between them and their husbands, in Athens espe- 
cially ; it would not have been confined to a vague statement of their wool- 
spinning predilections. Mr. Wheeler is as positive on this topic as he is om 
he subject of the Homeric poems, and in both cases presents results which 
‘have not been as yet approved by every scholar.” : : 

It is unnecessary to dissect Mr. Wheeler's view—an interesting, and in 
many respects, a very able view ; but his opinions on controverted topics 
must not be allowed to rank with statements past criticism. It is of 
particular ‘importance to remark these qualities of his work, because, im 
all its sections, it is based on “special an personal opinions. The sume 
mary of Athenian politics is liable, in some details, to contradiction. The 
early aunals of other states exhibit a confusion of myth with history. 
Those of Egypt rest on conjectural interpretations of symbols which are 
still mysteries. Those of the Medo-Persian Empire are vague legends, 
illustrating the state of historical science in the age of Herodotus, but not 
clearing up the discrepancies between sacred and profane tradition. 

Thus, Mr. Wheeler’s biography is too imaginary. Neither is his scheme 
so complete, as from the prefatory announcement we had antic He 
deals with the externals of the antique wnt to the comparative exclu- 
sion of that interior existence, which would leave many popular elements 
to the book. At Athens, too large a space is devoted to the architecture? 
survey of the city, to its political factions, and to the aspects of its public 
life. “From the street-scenes, and the outlines of Euphorione’s banquet- 
room, we should have liked to into the inner chambers, to see 
in their familiar hours, to look at their furniture, their wardrobes, at the 
materials of their feasts, at their marriage ceremonies, in their nurseries, at 
their villa life, their farms, gardens, and schools. Mr. Wheeler's researches 
in this department seem to have been limited. Since he desired ja. ers 
his narrative with amusing details, why not “ state boldly” that H 
was invited to the marriage of Caranos, and entertained him after the 
manner of Macedonia ? 

The book, it follows, whatever merit it may ane as an attempt, cannot 
have the praise of an entire success. It is elaborate, pleasantly writtea,- 
carefully finished, and has not more than the inevitable pedantry of the 
subject; but it does not lay open a full or accurate view of the condition 
of the ancient world. Entertaining in parts it is, but rendered dull at 
times by the amplitude of Mr. Wheeler's digressions. Those yey 
moreover, exclude the realizations we had expected of social Ilfe in each of 
the regions traversed—at Corinth, Athens, or in theauthor’s favourite 
Happily, Mr. Wheeler has not devoted his investigations m classical and 
Christian literature to this work alone. “The y of Herodotus” 
is a book of substantial and enduring value, which would eara'for him the 
gratitude of many generations of students, even were this ape crs” 9 
Biography ” less excellent than it is, "Whatever its faults are, its merit 
to refresh and invigorate the mind, and incline it to serious and profitable * 
tudies. 4 és 








LECTURES TO LADIES. 

Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. Macmillan. 
‘Tuese lectures were delivered by Mr. Maurice, and those who take part with 
him in his good work, at the Working Men’s College. They are indeed prac- 
tical lectures, the work of practical philanthropists, men of real unciledge 
and experience in their mission, with sound understanding and warm hearts. 
We earnestly commend them to our readers, as full of interest and ‘instrno- 
tion. The papers of Mr. Kingsley on the Country Parish, of Dr. Johnson 
on the causes of Bodily and Mental Disease among the Poor, of Mr. Davies 
on District Visiting, and of Dr. Chambers on the Influence of Occupation 
on Health, strike us as peculiarly excellent. Mr. Stephen’s general account 
of ** Law, as it affects the poor,” is also very clear and. masterly, and may 
be read with advantage by anybody, whether engaged in visiting the cae 
or not. We quote a few words of advice to visiting ladies from Mr. 
Kingsley’s paper :-— 

I entreat you to bear in mind (for without this all visiting of the poor will be utterly 
void and useless) that you must regulate your conduct to them, and in their houses, evento 
the most minute particulars, by the very same rules which apply to persons of your own 
class. Never let any woman say of you (though fatal to all confidence, all influence) 
—“Yes, it is all very kind: but she does not behave to me as she would to one of 
her own quality.” Piety, earnestness, affectionateness, eloquence,—all may be nul. 
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lified and stultified by simply keeping a poor woman standing in her cottage while you | for; if, again, we sink to the inferior human races, who cannot be induced to 

sit, or entering her house, even at her own request, while she is at meals. She may | who cannot take in ideas of any complexity, and whose conceptions of mabe 

decline to sit; she may beg you to come in: all the more reason for refusing utterly transcend those of the dog; if we take next the higher quadrumana, hosts of whose. 

to obey her, because it shows that that very inward gulf between you and her still actions are quite as rational as those of school-boys, and whose however 

exists in her mind which it is the object of your visit to bridgeover. If you know her | unintelligible to us, is manifestly more or less intelligible to each other ; if, from these, 

to be in trouble, touch on that trouble as you would with a lady. Woman's heart is | we proceed to domesticated animals, whose power of reasoning is conceded even by 

alike in all ranks, and the deepest sorrow is the one of which she speaks the last and | those under theological bias, with the qualification that it is special and not general 

least. We should not like any no, not an angel from Heaven, to come into our | a qualification which equally holds between the different grades of human Teasoning ; 

houses without at the door, and say, “‘ I hear you are very ill off, I will lend if, from the most sagacious quadrupeds, we descend to the less and less 

yeu ahenteah ee hink you are very careless of money. I will take your | noting as we pass how gradual is the transition to those which exhibit no 

r4 ts into — - hands ;” and still less again, —“ Your son is a very bad, profli- modifying their actions to suit special conditions, and which so prove themselves 

gate, disgraceful fellow, who is not fit to be mentioned ; I intend to take him out of guided by what we call instinct; if, from observing the operation of the. 

your hands and reform him myself.” Neither do the poor like such unceremonious | instincts, in which a complicated combination of motions is produced by a 

merey, such untender tenderness, benevolence at horseplay, mistaking kicks for | combination of stimuli, we go down to the successively lower ones, in which the applied 

caresses, They do not like it, they will not respond to it, save in parishes which have | stimuli and the resulting motions are less and less complex; if, presently, we:find 

been demoralised by indiscriminate benevolence, and where the last remaining virtues | ourselves merging into what is technically known as reflex aetion, in whichg 

of the poor saving-self-help and independence have been exchanged (as I have too | motion follows a single stimulus ; if, from the creatures in which this implies the igi. 

often seen them exchanged) for organised begging and hypocrisy. tation of a nerve and the contraction of a muscle, we descend yet lower, to creatures 
Will the day ever when these precey ts will be unnecessary, and the | devoid of nervous and muscular systems, and discover that in these the irri and 

need of visiting will be butin a better and more equal order of things? It. the contractility are exhibited by the same tissue, which tissue also fulfils the functions 

is far dletemt ot any vate. Inthe meantime, the benevolence of these men of assimilation, secretion, respiration, and reproduction ; and if, finally, We perceive 

net caly-aulibous maieery, bik ns the hearts and minds of all to progress that each of the phases of intelligence here instanced, shades off into the 

pea Be pone nb 99 Dod. " ily congratulate a RR ata ones by modifications too numerous to specify, too minute to describe, we shall in some 


e . | measure realize the fact, that no definite separation can be effected between the phe- 
associates he has gathered round bim : their names are the deserved Crown | nomena of mind and those of vitality in general. 


of his noble life. The wed and fourth parts of his book demonstrate in detail thig 
The Postdiluvian Hist rom the Flood to the Call of Abraham, as set forth in| Position. He first inquires into the various definitions of Life 

the rey ae of te nook of Genesis, elke outert and ov eeede life) given by Physiologists, and finally settles on one which, so long ag 

By the Rev. E. D. Rendell, of Preston: author of “ Antidiluvian History,” | consider Life in its dynamical aspect, seems unexceptionable, namely ; The 

“ Peculiarities of the Bible,” &c., &c. James S. Hodson. | continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations, 
‘Tue writer of this book, as a learned divine and a candid man, finds it} may be more popularly worded thus: Life consists in the continuous ad. 
impossible to accept the History of Genesis in its literal sense. ‘‘ Modern | justment of an organism to external stimuli. But we only make this 
inquiry has remoyed old interpretations.” | He therefore has recourse to | here for the reader's sake. Mr. Spencer's terms best suit his purposes, 
the symbolical method, and treats the narrative as the allegorical history | keep the various parts of his book in obvious connection, 
of the Church. He justifies this by a general theory that all primitive re- | With this definition as a guide, he conducts us through ‘the 
ligion was esoteric, and that all primitive religious writings were figurative | Series of vital complexities. He first shows how life itself, consisting in 
This character he considers to have been shared by those documents | the correspondence of the internal with the exterral, varies in 
anterior to Moses, from which the Mosaic history was derived. He assumes | with the varying degrees of correspondence established ; and then how the 
these documents not to have been of a mythical character, but revelations lowest forms of life are those in which the correspondences are direct, and 
“probably produced in Palestine or its neighbourhood.” But what sort of | homogeneous, because they are limited to a simple environment; how an 
revelation is that which, being allegorical, contains no hint of its allegorical | advance is obtained by a slight heterogeneity in the correspa 
nature, and is accepted in ite literal sense by those to whom it is delivered, | and so on ti!l we reach forms of life in which sensations first arise, 
and by the Church ever since? Our confidence in Mr. Rendell’s theory,| Here we greatly desire a fuller treatment than Mr. amar 
we confess, is not strengthened by the result of its application. According | The cardinal question which Psychology has to settle with respect to Physi 
to him, Cain and Abel are faith and charity, and tie murder of Abel by | logy is this: Can Sensibility be rightly considered as a new element=anew 
Cain is the triumph of faith over charity ; the Ark rising above the Flood | fact introduced; one which has no analogue; one which is different in 
is the Church rising above temptation ; the want of means for ventilation | kind as well as in degree, from all the other elements of life; oris it 
in the Ark denotes that spiritual influences are supplied not from without, | merely one form of that irritability which we all admit to be a general 
but from within; the raven is a bad, and the dove a good principle of the | property of vital tissue? There is no hesitation in Mr, Spencer's answer, 
intellect; the rainbow is a type of the variegation of truth ; burnt-offer- He says: “There is every reason to believe that the susceptibilities to 
ings are not burnt-offerings, but loved duties; Noah’s drunkenness is | 0dours, colours, and sounds, arise by insensible degrees out of that pri- 
spiritual intoxication, and his nakedness moral shame; Nimrod is|mordial irritability with which the animal tissue in_ its lowes 
dominion in the Church ; the bricks used instead of stones by the builders | ormsf is uniformly, or almost uniformly, endowed.” Indeed, the 
of Babel, are falsehoods adopted instead of truth, the burning them hard | whole tendency of his book is in this direction. He has not, 
is the burning love of those falsehoods, the inflammatory nature of which | a8 we conceive, carried the principle far enough, nor expressed 
is further designated by the vituminous slime, &c., &c. Te this is the right | sufficient distinctness its bearing upon consciousness. But we cabnotepen 
way of interpreting the Book of Geuesis, we can only say that the author | so wide a question here. Enough that he recognises the fact that the - 
or authors of that book must have been skilled above all men in the art of | Senses have a basis in those primordial properties of orgaiile matter 
using language to conceal their thoughts. which distinguish it from inorganic. - “It is a conclusion to whieh many 
facts point that sensibility, of all kinds, tactual and other, takes ite rise out 

LIFE AND MIND. of those fundamental processes of assimilation and oxidat u ‘He 
The Principles of Psychology. By Herbert Spencer, Author of ‘‘ Social Statistics.” and disintegration—in which life, in. its primitive form, consists” 4 
; Longman and Co. says further :— . j 
(Tump Arricts.) In the lowest members of the animal kingdom, whose b: 


Ine ious autiole we.eketehed: the rise of the Physiological Method in as to be almost, if not quite, homogeneous, the whole mass of tissue ae 








- : : . | imperfect way, all the vital functions. Ev: art exhibits more or less of 
Ps . Beginving with the most general and rudimentary conception teeetiiey which in higher creatures iowa’ ie the muscles; that irritability w' : 
¢ the relation between orga n and function, fundamentally opposed to the | show only in the nerves; that reproductive power which with them is oosliat 
old Psychology, by Thought as a property of tter, and not | absorption of oxygen which only their lungs perform ; that power to assi ' 
rms - covieinis ot emma unkuowable Spirit, this a age passed | eventually confined to the stomach ; that excretory action es ai 
Om i i oming more and more definite and pre- | lungs, skin, and kidneys. Where, as in the lowest creatures of all, the 
cise in its localization of functions, till ~ only the whole human yen a of sothing more than ys structureless, homogeneous, substance; and where, as inom 
but the whole animal kingdom was taken into consideration. what higher and larger creatures, the body is made up of little else than an aggege 
In Mr, Spencer’s work, this Method culminates. He makes Psychology tion of like cells, there is an almost complete community of functions “ot 
- of the divisions of Bi . Bodily life and mental life are $e0 —_ as fast - the neces sone alent, does each part loose the powe 
ivisions of Life i : os rr subserving other processes than its habitual one. eS 
Life is the och ong pin me poke yp alia gry ife — It is not quite accurate to say the function of assimilation 18 create 
where psychial, but only wpadially intelligent. What a stri = a a confined to the stomach ; assimilation is a general property of tissues 
brief and }timid references to savages sn d see hte, wens gon. Sn assimilate, i. ¢., grow, transmute the blood-plasma into fs 
sidered heretical in Locke, to this bold i dentiGdation of Thought with The stomach prepares the food for this assimilation. So uv pogen 
Life! Mr. Spencer says ;— © absorption of oxygen. Every tissue takes up oxygen. ApS ot 
Though we commonly regard mental and bodily life as distinct, it needs only to bonie acid, Even muscle, cut from the body and ay 2) “this absorp- 
agcend somewhat above the ordinary point of view, to see that they are but sub-divi- has been seen, so long as its irritability remained, to per mg A 
sions of life in general; and that no line of demarcation can be drawn between | 40M of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic acid—wbich is the undamental “like 
them, otherwise than arbitrarily. Doubtless, to those who persist, after the popular | fact, the end and aim of respiration. The function of the es the 
fashion, in contemplating only the extreme forms of the two, this assertion will appear | that of the stomach, is piss preparatory ; it is a function 
as incredible as the assertion that a tree arises by imperceptible changes out of a seed, | growing complexity of the organism renders pores: oil labour,” 
would appear to one who had seen none of the intermediate stages. But in the} Mr. Spencer, while describing the ‘‘ physiological division of | . 
—. Prejudice, an examination of the successive links, will produce conviction | insists on the fact, that even when one function is specialis av 
im the one case as in the other. It is not more certain that from the simple reflex | ticular organ, traces of it still remain in the others; and he ada” 
action by which the infant sucks, up to the elaborate reasonings of the adult man, the} pearing in mind the fact that heterogeneity of function arises out of al 
progress is by daily infinitesimal steps, than it is certain that between the automatic ors inal h sai it th traces of whiok pre, never entirely lost, we 
actions of the lowest creatures, and the highest conscious actions of the human race, a| ).” tae pp gy = ees s sults in 


< ay i i we ma 
placed, as to render it impossible to say of any one step in the series—Here intelligence evolution of sensory and motor actions. Here, too, oy —a pos- 








series of actions, displayed by the various tribes of the animal kingdom, may be so be prepared to find a certain parallelism of method and re 
begins. If, from the advanced man of science, pursuing his inquiries with a full | * certain community of function throughout the whole organism 


understanding of the ratiocinative and inductive processes he employs, we descend to | 8ssion by the whole organism of those susceptibilities which are ® 

the man of ordinary education, who reasons well and comprehensively, but without | located and developed in eyes, nose, and the rest. The primorde to the 
knowing how ; if, going a grade lower, we analyze the thinkings of the villager, whose | Which by one process of differentiation and integration gives ongin 
highest generalizations are but little wider than those which local events afford data | internal and external systems—the visceral and nervo-muscular organse 
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ess, to some extent, the power of the last as well as of the first. 
the fundamental separation into vegetative and animal functions, 
division of each into all the minor processes and actions, mus 
das °so many specializations of the various properties which 
of the elemental tis:ue possesses in some degree. 
between Touch—which is the most general and elementary form 
ik ity—and Assimilation—which is the most general and elementary 
form of vita ity—there is an intimate connection :— 

Bot only does assimilation necessarily presuppose touch ; but, among the simplest 





aoe ee eS ee 








touch and assimilation are to a considerable extent coextensive: the tactual 


wjce and the digestive surface are the same. 





a Qne of these prolongations meeting with, and attaching itself to, some 
fixed object, becomes a temporary limb by which the body of the creature 
forward ; but if this prolongation meets-with some relatively small portion 
matter, it gradually expands its extremity round this, gradually contracts 
draws the nutritive morsel into the mass of the body, which collapses 
presently dissolves it. That is to say, the same portion of tissue is at 
hand, mouth and stomach—is at once a sensory, motor, and digestive organ 
‘the tactual and assimilatory functions united in one. And if we assume, 
fairly do, that the stimulus which causes the contraction of this protruded 
, itsextremity touches assimilable matter, arises from the chemical relation 
rhe tee—is caused by a commencing absorption of the assimilable matter, an 
iaoipient digestion of it—we shall see a still closer relation between the primordial 
ase and the primordial vegetable function. 
le malyees taste, smell, sight, and hearing in the same way, winding 
remark, that there is not a little reason to think that all forms 
ity to external stimuli are, in their nascent shapes, nothing but 
ions which those stimuli produce in that duplex process of 
gamilation and oxidation which constitutes the primordial life—a view 
neceives further confirmation in a subsequent part of the work, 
Spencer shows how all other impressious have to be translated 
| impressions before their meanings can be known, The reader 
this for himself. One extract from the summary is all we can 
for :— 
i, it Will be manifest, that from the lowest to the highest forms of life, the 
adjustment of inner to outer relations, is, if rightly understood, one indivi- 
i Just as, out of the homogeneous tissue with which every organism 
there arises by one continuous process of differentiation and integration, a 
«gies of'organs performing separate functions, but which remain throughout 
mimally dependent, and indeed grow more mutually dependent; so, the correspondence 
















«nhetional affinities, gradually becomes differentiated into various orders of corres- 
pondenes, which are constantly more and more subdivided, but which nevertheless 
Manian a reciprocity of aid that grows ever greater as the progression advances. The 
fions are in truth parts of the same progression. Not to dwell upon the 
lich imply that the primordial tissue is endowed throughout with the several 
imitability in which the senses originate, and that the organs of sense arise, 
all other organs, by the differentiation of this primordial tissue ; not to dwell upon 
ite fact that the impressions received by these senses form the raw materials of intelli- 
Which arises by combination of them, and must therefore conform to their law 
eration; not to dwell upon the fact that intelligence advances pari passu with 
of the nervous system, and that the nervous system obeys the same law of 
devilopment as the other systems; not to dwell upon these facts, it is sufficiently 
as the progress of organization and the progress of the correspondence 
organism and its environment, are but different aspects of the evolution 

tin general, they cannot fail to harmonize. 


We final section of the work treats of Intelligence, Will, Memory, 
ings, &c. Although full of valuable matter, it is the least satis- 
egeeon— iene perfect in its exposition, less thoroughly worked out 
» Not to mention many points of detail which might be 

reg there is the strange omission of the Moral Sentiments altogether. 

| work is not a treatise on Psychology ; it pretends to furnish no 
‘tore than principles ; nevertheless, the Moral Sentiments deserve as large 

i such'an exposition as Will or Reason can lay claim to. In the 
of our criticism on Herbert Spencer, we compared his work to 
uam; and we may close it with a similar remark: just as the 
of Schuam has been modified by successors, who see reason to 
¢ell theory to embryonal cells, and in all subsequent stages recog- 
tubes, fibres as the origins of tissues; so also must Herbert 
8 successors modify his theory by the introduction of Pleasure 
48 Primordial elements, and from them the genesis of the Moral 



















“STOP THE WAR!” 

Great Sieges of History. By Wm. Robson. G. Routledge & Co. 
Puce at any price would be preferable to the intolerable influx of warlike 
literature with which the British public is now so ruthlessly inundated. 
Hete we have one Mr. Robson—not the Yellow Dwarf, we presume—who 
has taken in hand to give some account of what he considers the great 
EE hist from that of Bactra, 2,134 years before the Christian era, 
i ee to the fail of Sebastopol in the year of grace, 1855. Probaby in 
; of some unknown sin, these 627 pages of disagreeable type have 
COnsigned to us to read and review. But, in truth, the work would 
lebeneath regular criticism did not the author profess to have written for 
of the military art, whereas it should rather be called the Boys’ 

Had Mr. Robson taken this humbler ground, we 


Ne. k of Sieges, w 
Te ve tendered our meed of commendation; but, as a means of mili- 


= *ducation, his book is utterly worthless. What is the lesson to be 
Gideg from the assault of Thebes, in Palestine, by Abimelech, the son of 
?—what from the early sieges of Jerusalem ?—what from so many 

ae Stories related after this manner ?— 
was taken by Buonaparte, in his [‘¢yptian expedition ; but as there is no 
tiking circumstance to give interest to the siege, we shall content ourselves with re- 


mi 
tings of the 


the middle of the fifth century, Clodio, first of the race of Merovingian 
Franks in Gaul, entered Belgium, surprised the Roman troops, defeated 








t | 


The Ameba, a structureless. speck of | 
no constant form, sends out, in this or that direction, prolongations of its | 


teeenthe phenomena going on inside of the organism and those going on outside of 
itybeginning, as it does, wite some simpie homogeneous correspondence between internal 





‘them, and laid siege to .Tournai, eyen then a powerful city. But it could not with- 
| Stand the conqueror long ; he took it, and gave it up to pillage.” 
‘* Our French readers (?) might, perhaps, accuse us of neglect of their glory, if we 
| omitted all notice of the surrender of Vienna to the arms and fortunes of Napoleon ; 
| but as there was not even the semblance of either a siege or resistance, the details of 
| the affair do not fall within our plan.” Mes 
| Possibly these apocryphal “French readers" may think it a greater 
neglect that no mention is made of the last siege cf Rome, or even of that 
|of Antwerp. On the other band, twenty pages are devoted to the “ libera- 
tion ” of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, and nearly double that space to the 
fate of Antioch at the same period. ‘The sieges of Naples are prefaced by 
the very authentic information that the original name of the city was de- 
rived from “the siren Parthenope,” who, “mortally chagrined at not 
| being able to charm Ulysses to his destruction, drowned herself from pure 
|spite.” If her chagrin were mortal, it does seem to have been very super- 
| fluons on the part of the damsel to take the trouble to drown herself, even 
| allowing for the temptation to a woman in the gratification of “ pure spite. 
|But Mr. Robson acknowledges his partiality for fiction, provided the 
“ colouring” be of a nature “to make virtue more attractive and vice more 
repulsive.” 
+ n our account of the early sieges of Rome, notwithstanding our conviction that 
many of the events related of them are apocryphal, we shall adhere to the version 
| which was the delight (2) of our boyhood.” . . . “Now all the best incidents 
| of this siege (by Porsenna) are.deemed apocryphal; and yet, who will dare to tell us 
| that the well authenticated accounts of the vices of the declining empire are equally 
| instructive and ameliorating.” ; - 
| After this profession of faith, Mr. Robson can hardly expect that “a 
| student of the military art” will turn with much confidence to his pa; 
He will naturally fear that, to render the “bitter draught ” less unpalat- 
able, the author may have “ tinged the vessel’s brim with juices sweet. 
Nam veluti pueris absinthia tetra medentes 
Quum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci flavoque liquore, 
Ut puerorum etas improvda ludificetur, 
Labrorum tenus, &c. z 
However, if Mr. Robson had intended to write merely for the amuse- 
ment of our martial youth, we could not blame him for relieving the dry 
|details of sieges by pleasant episodes, rather romantic than true. 
| Z . : 
He would at least have attained his end with the adoption of no worse 
means than have been employed by the Jesuits, who—as M. Mignet ob- 
serves—pour arriver @ leurs fins oserent tout, méme le bien, But having 
aimed too high, be has signally failed ; though, as a Christmas present, we 
think his book quite equal to Sandford and Merton, and better than Jack 
| the Giant-killer. 








ERNEST JONES’S POEMS. 
The Battle Dy: and other Poems, By Ernest Jones, of note Middle bier 


Barrister-at-law. 
Tuzre are so many pretenders to poetry, that it is too often a melancholy 
and insupportable business to open their books. Men strin rhymes 
together and fancy they have penetrated what Goethe calls the “ open 
secret ;” they imagine they possess a direct insight into things unseen by 
the many, and name themselves poets. Mr. Ernest Jones, however, has 
enough of the poetic element developed in him as to be acknowledged a 
poet by his neighbours. Until now, he has chiefly been popular as a 
political agitator, and so far realizes the notion a man to be 
should be capable of being all sorts of men. A few of his verses in # 
extreme homeliness, remind us of this part of his experience, and might 
have been spoken instead of sung. In poetry, we ought to be content with 
nothing less than perfection, in each work after its kind, great or small ; 
and such lines as 


“ Deliberate and Excitement proof,” 
“Conventions Helot—Governess” 
“ And Patriotism 4s Calculation,” 


jar on the ear, and prove that the artist lacked heart at his work. Still 
the author has the gift of bg Bae Ne ht ees a a 
The Battle-day, which gives the its ti as no refe 3 
present war. It isa chivalrous _— to dis the mischief of irresolu- 
tion. The hero Lindsay loves, listens to slanders against bis bride, and 
doubts: doubt kills love, and he is left. ‘The'silent and gradual alienation 
of these lovers is a piece of observation not to be passed over :— 


And Lindsay }—Did he love no more? 

Oh! still more madly than before, 

But Doubt, as with enchanter's art, 

Placed his cold hand upon his heart ; 

Froze the warm glances in his eye, 
And turned to ice the burning sigh ; 
Chilled the full ardour of his. tone 

To stony words from lips of stone, 

And blighting thus another's fate, 

Yet left himself most desolate. ‘ 

At first, so slight the altered guise, — 

It woke no fear—scarce raised surprise ; 
But hour by hour, and-day by day, 
Something familiar died away,— 

A smile, a sigh, a look the less, 

A langour in the forced caress, 

Those nameless nothings, that reveal 

Tho’ tongues be mute, what hearts must feel. 
Though all unseen, they felt, they knew 

A veil was drawn between the two; ; 
’Twas raised by Doubt, twas held by Pride, 
Who silent stood on either side ; 

It hung between, so thin of fold, 

And yet so chilly, dark, and cold, 

The smiles of love could not shine through, 
The kind glance lost its tenderest hue, 
The soft endearments of the Past 

Gleamed pale athwart its darkness cast: 
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Yet "twas at first a thing so slight, 

That mocked the touch, the ear, the sight ! 

Oh! it had yielded to a breath— 

One litile word of love and faith! 

That little word was never spoken: 

And souls were wrecked—and hearts were broken! 


To forget, if possible, the weight at his heart, Lindsay leaves his native 
land and becomes the sole commander of an army,—what army we are not 
told; but Doubt again loses him the battle. There is spirited writing here:— 


As to winds sink scattered waves, 

On that deathfield without graves 
Down before the cannon-blast 

Behold a living pavement cast. 

And still they stood, and still they fell 
Before the red advancing hell : 

Then turned to Lindsay every eye, 
Broke from the field one smothered cry 
Demanding but that single sign 

To crush the foes’ up-gathering line. 
Every horse is scarce held back— 
Every heart is on the rack— 

Every spirit on the rise: 

It és the moment—and it flies !' 


And up and down—and to and fro—~ 
The battle reeled across the plain, 

And when its force seemed stricken low, 
Up burst the fiend afresh again ; 

With quivering arm and panting breath, 

And battered bone and streaming vein, 

But heart as fierce as it began— 

A mass of horse, and steel and man— 

Squadron »—Shattered square,— 

But still enough to do and dare ; 

Beat of foot and hard hoof prancing, 

Now receding, now advancing,— 

The ebb and flow of the tide of death ! 


The Peer’s story is a narrative piece which goes on and on until at lasé 
the catastrophe is so postponed one is hardly conscious of its origin. 


Th® produced at the HarMarxer Tueatre last Saturday ni 


Eastiaxke’s “ Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” Sir Epwrx Lanpsenn’s 
“Return from Hawking,” and several others, were ruthlessly 

and cut to pieces, the y BBlccen being exhibited nailed on boards. The 
reason for this destruction was stated by Mr. Boys to be this—that “the 
patrons of art,” having paid ten, fifteen, or twenty guineas for a 
engraving, do not like to see, in the course of a few years, as they often 
do, impressions from the same plate hawked about for incredibly low sums, 
The «aro had, therefore, been destroyed, and the value was thus fixed, 
unless, indeed, it should rise still higher. : 

Such was Mr. Boys explanation ; but a later and wiser age will wonder 
at such barbarism—at so sordid a sacrifice of Art to money, and 99 
singular an evidence of the kind of value placed by aristocratic “ patrons? 
of the pencil and the burine upon the productions of genius’ “A more 
complete specimen of moneyed selfishness was never given. The masses 
are to be shut out from the enjoyment of works of art in order that the 
property of my Lord Tomxoppy or Mr. Alderman Tutte may not be 
depreciated in the market ; the value of an engraving to such f 
sions consisting, not in any appeal to the divine and spiritual elements of 
our nature—our perceptions of the noble, the beautiful, and the sublime— 
but in the consideration of how much it will fetch, if sold, or how far,. 
when hanging on the walls or lying in the portfolios of its purchaser, it 
bears testimony to his wealth and position. One would fhave 
that the extra sum paid by the original subscribers is compensated for by 
the superior delicacy of first impressions, and the privilege of anticipati 
others in the possession of a given work. But the Tomnoppis 
Turres will have their ten or twevty guineas’ worth in tity, with 
a prospect of enhanced value, or they will pout and whimper over their 
grievance. It may be very true that in the present case none of the 
can be considered works of very high art ; but that does not affect the 
abstract question. > 

After the immolation of the plates, the remaining impressions were put 
up to a trade sale, the competition of which was very spirited. A liberal 
dinner terminated this exhibition of modern Paganism in Art. 





Tae Haymarket Mexoprama.—The fate which usually attends on 
modern attempts at tragic drama has befallen a four-act play. ae va 
Ww 
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overness of a noble house becomes attached to the tutor; their love ' already has been discreetly withdrawn—that is to say, adjourned sine die. 
iscovered by the eldest son, who is jealous, and whispers his own passion | The Beginning and the End is the title of this play ; and if a realization 
to the frightened Clare. Lady Carleon, the mother, is as worldly and | of that title within a very few nights— the Omega following poste-haste 
dignified as some ladies are wont to be when their plans are outwitted, and | upon the Alpha—be a token of success, the production must. certainly 














she makes the poor governess feel her inferior position. 


“ For she could smile opponents down, 
With smiles more cutting than a frown.” 


Yet the Peer loves, and we are left to guess that he enjoys some kind of 
reward for his independence. Mr. Jones is more at home in “The Factory 
Town,” and although there is exaggeration in painting the “bloated 
manufacturer,” there is only too substantial a truth in the sketch of the 


stunted and saddened worker :— 


There they lie—the withered corses, 
With one regretful thought, 
Tram pled by thy fierce steam-horses, 
England’s mighty Juggernaut ! 
Over all the solemn heaven 
Arches, like a God’s repr oof 
At the offerings men has driven’ 
To Hell's altars, loom and woof! 
Hear ye not the secret sighing? 
And the tear drop thro’ the night ? 
See ye not a nation dying 
For want of rest, and air, and light ? 
Perishing for want of Nature ! 
Crowded in the stifling town— 
Dwarfed in brain and shrunk’ in stature— 
Generations growing down ! 
Thinner wanes the rural village, 
Smokier lies the fallow plain— 
Shrinks the cornfields’ pleasant tillage, 
Fades the orchaid’s rich domain ; 
And a banished population 
Festers in the fetid street :— 
Give us, God, to save our nation, 
Less of cotton, more of wheat. 
Take us back to lee and wild wood, 
Back to nature and to Thee! 
To the child restore his childhood— 
To the man his dignity ! 


Che Sits. 


TRADE BARBARISM IN ART. 


A stNcuLaR commentary on the amount and nature of our popular 
appreciation of the Fine Arts may be found in a piece of Vandalism 
recently committed in the City. Several steel plates, on which were 
engraved some of the best works of Laypseer, Eastiake, and other 
eminent English artists, and the original production of which, by the 
present Lord Mayor, had cost a sum little short of 30,000/., were, in the 
course of last week, destroyed by their present proprietor, Mr. Bors, at 





the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, in the presence of a large body of 


the most celebrated printsellers and print-publishers in the metropolis. 
¢ well-known prints, “‘ The Waterloo Banquet,” “ The Queen receiving 
the Sacrament,” “The Christening of the Princess Royal,” Sir Caries 


be described as having succeeded. -Mrs. Lambert, the wife of wstarving 
Bristol clerk, andthe mother of his starving children, induces her husband 
to forge a will, in virtue (or in vice) of which, an old German therchant, 
who is on his death-bed, is made to leave his property to Lambert. The 
clerk himself at first objects, but is over-ruled by his strong-minded 
spouse. The old merehant dies; the fraudulent will is produced ; the 
| Lambert family are made rich and—and miserable ; and Lambert himself 
becomes a confirmed drunkard. Worse than all, they are in the. power of 
a burglar, who happened to have been unlawfully in the German 
merchant's house on the night of the forgery, and, concealed inthe ? 
to have witnessed the destruction in the kitehen fire of the genuime 
This individual, therefore, hangs like an avenging Jove over the y 
family, shares their property, and at length proposes for | = 
daughter—no, not proposes, but demands her. To get this —— e 
fellow out of the way, the mother gives him a cup of po’ wine ; but, 
before drinking it, he offers a sip to one of the little boys. ‘The mother 
screams out with horror, and the suspicions of the burglar ees 
Drawing a knife, he swears he will cut the child's throat unless either i 
his mother drinks the wine. Mrs. Lambert humours him by quaffio 
goblet, and obliges the audience by dying soon after in much agony re 
of body and mind. Thereupon, enter officers of justice, and a ra 
burglar for previous villanies by him committed. Also, a lover had 
oung lady, to whom it is discovered that the old German merchant 
eft all his property by the real will, the said lover being, in fact, thong 
not hitherto known as such, the merchant’s very dear nephew. 
it all ends. 


Miss Cusuman, as Mrs. Lambert, did her best to create a one 
Mr. Currrenpave was rugged and forcible in the part of the husbands 
and Mr. Howe performed Mat Hall, the burglar, with ery 
vagabondism. But the play was loudly hissed at ‘‘ the end, im ite 
“the beginning,” and is now dead and buried. It will be seen 
plot, that there is a most prodigal heaping up of Pelions of a 
Ossas of ditto, till, like some of the extravagancies of Dawts, wet 
topples over into the ludicrous. The play, which ought rather to at 
been cast in the form of a melodrama, would probably have succ 
the Aprtrar; but a Haymarxert audienee requires something 
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Setr Rerorm or tHe Crry.—The following resolution was on M 
mitit d for adoption to the Court of Common Council :—“ That it 
co-operate with her Majesty’s Government in passing through Parlia bis 
the reform of the corporation, founded upon the resolutions agreed to 
on the 24th of February, 1854; that Mr, Remembrancer be directed a 
draught of a bill in conformity with the above resolution, to be log mk 
approval of this Court; and that a conference be held thereon with 
Government.”” After considerable discussion, the following nae 
amendments were adopted :—‘ That no further discussion takes place 
has the Government bill before them.” ‘‘ That it is desirable to confer 
Majesty's Government in passing through Parliament a bill for the reform be 
corporation, and that a committee of three aldermen and twelve commoners 
appointed for that purpose and to report to this Court. * 

Fata Coiuery Exrioston.—An explosion has taken place a a colliery 
Bolton, owing to a man entering the workings with a naked light. bag d ls 
had accumulated during the night, at once took fire, and five men w 
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burnt, one of whom has since died. 
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gOvAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 


MJULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW, MONDAY. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that 
@ his ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will com- 

: 70-MORROW, MONDAY, November 5th, 1855, 
the interval which has elapsed since his last Concerts, 
Da LIEN has neglected no opportunity of improving his 
but has endeavoured to add to | efficiency, both 
selection of its individual members, as well as in its general 
inthe jon. The Wind Instruments of Wood will be doubled, 
being Two Principal and Two Second Fiutes—Two Princi- 
‘and Two Second Clarionets —T wo Principal and Two Second 
Two Principal and Two Second Bassoons—thus 
that balance of sound which has been greatly injured 
practice, both in England and on the Continent, 
‘making large additions to the Stringed, without a correspond- 
increase in the Wind Instruments. M. JULLIEN has also 
ing tished Orchestral Classes of Instruction for the different 
Instruments, and will have the honour of introducing some of 


i 


nt 


ed Music, as well as in the General 


pieces of Concert 


to add to this year’s Concerts every possible 
JULLIEN has engaged that celebrated Prima 


MADAME GASSIER, 

in Spain, Italy, and lately in Paris and England, 

almost unbounded. Madame Gassier will haye the 

appearing on the Opening Night. 

to the classical compositions of the great Masters, 

new music by M. JULLIEN will be per/Jormed 
Fantasia from “Tl Trovatore,” 

Grand Fantasia from Verdi's last New Opera, ‘‘ Les Vepris 
” 


Valse, “ La Rose et la Violette,” 
3 Valse, “Donna Mobile,” t 
_ Hew Valse, ‘The Belle of the Village,” 

Hew Quadrille, ‘‘ Le Quadrille Francais,” 
pesides several other New Valses, Polkas, Schottisches, Varso 
giennes, &c,, and a New Grand Descriptive Quadrille, entitled 
“THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL.” 


a 


it if 
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The Theatre will be fitted with an entirely new Decoration, and } 


the whole Carpettsd and Warmed. 

In the Reading Room will be found newspapers and periodi- 
cals from almost all parts of the world. 

The Refreshments will be provided by Mr. G, Payne, and be 
of the best quality ‘and at the most moderate prices. 
“Phe Concerts, on each Evening, will commence at Eight, and 


terminate about Eleven. 
Prices of Admission :— 
Promenade... One Shilling. 
Dress 2s. 6d 


Private Boxes. 12s, 1/. Is., and 12 ls. 6d. 
Places, and Private Boxes, may be secured ou application to 
Mr. O'Reilly, at the Box-office of the Theatre, and of the 
sptincipal Librarians and Music Sellers. 





W.B.—The Theatre being Let at Christmas for Dramatic Per- | 
formanees, the Concerts 


continue for Five Weeks only. 





EATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC.| 


Lessee, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 
OPEN -FOR THE SEASON, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
2 PLOT AND PASSION. 
Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, G. Vining. Leslie ’ 
Soe Sering ond Miss Homey. , 
‘After which, the New Farce. 
CATCHING A MERMAID. 
Titus Tuffins........... Mr. F. Robson, 


\ Toconelude with ; 

’ A BLIGHTED BEING. 

"Chatacters by Messrs, F. Robson, Leslie, H. Cooper, Danvers 
tid Miss Teruan. 


. Thursday and Friday, 
t TO OBLIGE BENSON, 
_ After 


which, : _ 
oe STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 
Oharacters by Messrs. A. Wigan, G. Vining, Emery, Mrs, A. 
‘Wigan, and Miss Maskell. 


To conclude wifh 
. CATCHING A MERMAID. 
: * HE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 





AL LYCEUM THEATRE.— 
WHOLL SHOOT THE WIZARD? or the GREAT GUN 
TRICK with which Professor Anderson surprised London 10 
NEXT, NOV. 5th, and every Evening during the 
guineas will be paid to the marksman who succeeds 

catch. Pro; 
tecle of MAGIC & MYSTERY will be extensively modified, and 
the ot Spirit-Rapping will be rendered each evening 
aad Pantomime at Covent Garden Theatre, his Magical Per 
formances must terminate in a few weeks. Doors open on each 
Boxes, 2s. Pit, 1s. Gallery, 6d. The Box-office is open 
tfrom 11 till 5, under the direction of Mr. Chatterton, 


0 

R LAST FEW WEEKS. New and Exciting Attraction. 
Years since, and which has never been attempted during the 
Aterval byany other Professor of Magic, will be again presented 
mi 4 bullet at Professor Anderson which he shall fail to 
mme of the highly successful Eleusian Spec- 
and exciting. Mr. Anderson begs to announce, 
Consequence of the great preparations for his Spectacle 
at Half-past Seven; commence at Eight, rrivate 
lls, 6d. and £1 1s., can be obtained at the Bux-office, 
at the principal Libraries. Stalls. 4s. Dress Circle, 3s. 
Grand Fashionable Morning Performance on Saturday. 
November 10th, at Two o'clock : Doors open at Half-past One. 

a ‘ 








D®_KHANs GRAND ANATOMICAL 
MUSEUM, consisting of upwards of 1,000 highly interest- 
iy Models, representing tonne pent of the Human Frame in 

and Disease, also the various Races of Men, &c., open 


efenlemen Only) daily from 10 till 10. Leotures, varying every | 


week, are delivered by Dr. SEXTON, at 12, 2, 4, and 
7. Admission, 1s,—4, COVENTRY-STREET, 
HEICESTER- SQUARE, 


+ aera — 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—REDUCTION 
| of PRICE.—HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., Wine 
| and Beer Merchants, 54, Pall-Mall, are now receiving orders for 

the October Brewings of the above celebrated Ale, in casks of 
| eighteen gallons and upwards, at the reduced price. Also for 
| ALLSOPP’3S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, 
Quarts, Pints, and Half-Pints, Imperial Measure, 5, Pall-Mall, 


October 27, 1855. 





O LOVERS OF FISH.—100 Gennine 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included. 
These HIGHLY ESTEBMED DELICACIES and CHEAP 
ARTICLE OF FOOD forwarded to all parts, on receipt of penny 
postage stamps or P, O. O. (preferred). Full and plain directio», 


| County, and nearest station.—Address, THOMAS LETTIS, 


} 


} 


of the Violoncello and Alto Classes, who will perform | 


| 
| 


| 


| commende 


Jun., Fish Curer, Great Yarmouth. 

“This is the third season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with Yar- 
mouth Bloaters, and we find the quality excellent.—J. Bras- 
Hows, House Stew ord, Blenheim Palace, October 20, 1854.” 

“Mr. Lettis.—As soon as you send out your genuine Bloaters, 
Tfshall be elad to have a supply as usual. Those I had last year 
gave great satisfaction.—A. F, Covrroux, Ambassador's Court, 
St. James's Palace. 
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FITCH & SON'S 


CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENT’S' LETTERS 
CONTINUED. 
“We were much pleased with the quality of No.9 case. The 
bacon, &c., we found first-rate.”—Melbourne, South Australia. 
“TI beg to enclose you a Post-office order for 11. 5s. 6d. for 
bacon; the quality is very excellent and quite to my taste.” 
“I like the cheese much, and I have no doubt the bacon will 
| prove as good as in former times.” 
P **The bacon you sent me is excellent; I shall recommend it to 
riends.” 

“ ] never tasted such bacon in my life; it was delicious.’ 

* The Rev. begs to enclose Flitch and Son WJ. 1s. 10d. 
for bacon received this morning, and fouad very nice indeed.” 

“Tam obliged by your attention to the small order, and for 
the excellent article supplied, Enclosed are postage stamps for 
the amount.” 

Fitch and Son will be gratified by showing the originals of the 
above, and a multitude of others of the like import, upon appli- 
cation. 

This celebrated bacon is sold by the side and half-side at 94d. 
per lb; the middle piece of 12 lbs. at 10d. per lb,; and other se- 
parate pieces. 

Bacon, hams, tongues, German sausages, cheese, butter, &c., 
securely packed for travelling, and delivered free of charge at all 
the London Termini. 

List of prices free. See als» daily papers. Post-office orders 
to be made payable at St. Martin's-le-Grand. Prepayment is re- 
quested where a reference is not sent with the order for goods. 


FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 
No, 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Established 1784. 


ADNAM’S IMPROVED PATENT 

GROATS AND BARLEY. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT. 

And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 

LIEs.— The important object so desirable to be obtained 

has at length been se. ured to the Public by J. and J.C. Apnam, 

Patentees, who, after much time and attention, have succeeded 

by their Jmproved Process in producing preparations of the 

purest and finest quality ever manufactured from the Oat and 
Barley. 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure as 
can be manufactured, ‘and will be found to produce a light and 
nourishing Food fur Infants and the Aged. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention 
f the Patentees ; suffice it to say that, by the process of mana- 
facture, the acidity and unpleasant flavour so generally com- 
plained of in other preparations is totally oviated, and very 
superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It is particularly re- 
to those of consumptive constitutions, Ladies, and 
Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excellent 
Luncheon and Supper. 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure as 
can be manufactured, and will be found to produce a light and 
nourishing Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all 
the necessary properties for making a delicious pudding. It has 
also the d‘stinguished choracter for making very superior Barley 
Water, and will be found a most excellent ingredient for thicken- 
ing Soups. Xe. 

Cavtion.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested to ob- 
serve that each package bears the Signature of the Patentees, 
J.and J. C. ADNAM 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufgctory, Maiden-lane, 
Queen-street, London; and Retail in PacKets and Canisters at 
6d. and js, each, and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 
10s. each, of all respectable Grocers, Druggists, &c., in Town and 
Country. 











STHMA—COUGHS. —The only Medicine 
which gives immediate ease to the most severe Cough, 
Asthma, Xc., 18 
Dit. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
As the shortest trial will prove. They have a pleasant taste. In 
every newspaper and periodical in the kingdom may be seen tes- 
timonials of their wonderful efficacy. Observe, the only genuine 
have the words “ Dr. Locock’s Wafers” printed in the Govern- 
imp in white letters on a red ground. Sold by all 
rists, at Is. 14d., 2s, Od., and lls. per box. 


K FATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 
A vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, 
and the numerous testimonials constantly received, fully justify 
the Proprictor in asserting they are the best and safest yet 
offered to the Public for the cure of the following complaints :— 
ASTHMA, WINTER COUGH, HOARSENESS, SHORT- 
NESS of BREATH, and other PULMONARY MALADIES, 
They have deservedly obtained the highest patronage, very 
many of the Nobility, the Clergy, and the Public generally, use 








Dr 





them, under the recommendation of some of the moat eminent 
of the Faculty. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. Gd., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 
&e., No. 7, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all 





Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 
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EAL & SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS; 
also GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from &s. 6d. to 24s. List 
of ee and Sizes sent free by Post.—196, Ti 

Toa 


HE LEADING and POPULAR ARTICLES 

of DRESS manufactured by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
Tailor, 74, Regent-street:—The PELISSIER OVERCOAT, 
price 28s., adapted for the season. Reversible Waisicoats, price 
14s., butioning four different sides; the 47s. Suits made to order 
trom Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool, and tho- 
roughly shrunk; the Two Guinea Dress or Frock the 


Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoats, 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 
212° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE- 
RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapourising), 
with all the improvemenis, unde their Quadruple Patents of 
1840-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder-proof Solid 
and Door (without which no Safe is secure). 
THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHCENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKSs 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. London 

74, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by post. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BE-T ARTICLES 

T DEANE’S Ironmongery and Furnishing 

Furnishing 

















Warehouses. Established a.p. 17 A Priced 
List, free by post. 
DEAN DRAY, snd CO. (Opening to the Monument), 
| London-bridge. 


[HE PEN s SUPERSEDED : 


MARKING 
LINEN MADE EASY. 

The most elegant and best method of marking Linen, Booke 
or any other articles is with F. Whiteman’s Improved PATENT 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATES. Any person can use them with 
ease and certainty. Your Name in any style, 2s.; or Initials, 
1s, 6d. ; Crests, 3, 6d.; Nambers, per set, 2s., sent free on 
receipt of stamps or cash FRED. WHITEMAN, Engraver, 
Printer, and Heraldic Artist, Nineteen, Little Queen-street, 
High Holborn. A Card Plate wags engraved, 28.; 100 
superior Cards, 2s. Arms and © found and sketched free 
| of charge. 


ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD - 
RICH’S Cigar, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 
1780), removed to 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 
| —Box, containing 14 fine sisal Cigars, for 1s, 9d; free, 
| Six stamps extra. No.e are genuine, wuless si “HON. 
| Goodrich.” 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


Witte S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. 
The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its effects) is here 
avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the body, the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the Moc-Muin Pad and 
| Patent Lever, fitting with’so much ease and closeness that it 
cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
cireular may be had, and the Tross (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the cireumference of the , two inches 
below the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
| WHITE. 228. Piccadilly; London. 
| ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEB CAPS, &c., for VARICOSE 
VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
| LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in hee 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
from 7s. 6d. to 1s. Postage, 6d. 

















OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
EXCEL" ENT REMEDIES FOR ABSCESSES.—Mr. 
| William Alsop of the sloop Westley, informed Mr. Reinhardt, 
Druggist, Hull, that a child of his had a dreadful abscess on the 
| thigh, and that the medical men gave him no hopes of the childs 
| life. Mr. Rembardt then recommended him to use Holloway’s 
| Ointment : he did so, and the abscess soon healed, and the little 
patient is now as well and as strong as any child can be, entirely 
through the virtues of the Ointment, which are beyond all praise. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors thronghout the World; at Pro- 
Presson Hotitoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
| 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
| Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Malta. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 
iN R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
| FLEET-STREET, has iniroduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
| DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
| springs, wires, or ligatures. 


fixed without 

They so perfectly resemble the 
| natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
| closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, and 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painfal 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are Bg and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
| teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication 


In the High Court of Chancery. 
RIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, 


an Injunction was granted by the High Court of Chancery, 
| and on the 1ith of June following was made perpetual, against 
| Joseph Franktin and others to restrain them, under a penalty of 
| 1000/., from imitating this medicine, which is protected by Royal 
| Letters Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole 
| de Pharmacie de Paris, and the Imperial Coliege of Medicine, 
| Vienna. Trigsemar, No. |, is a remedy for Relaxation, Sperma- 
torrhcea, and Exhaustion of the System, whether arising from 
accident or Cimate. Trirsemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short 
space of three days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces 
| of those disorders which eapivi and cubebs have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast por- 
tion of the population. Triesemar. No.3, is the great Continental 
remedy for that class of disorders which unfortunately the 
English physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destrac. 
tion of the patient's constitut.on, and which all the sarsaparilla 
| in the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike 
| devoid of taste or smel!, and of all nauseating qualities. They 
| may lie on the toilet-table without their use being suspected. — 
| Sold in tin cases at 11s. each; free by post, 2s. extra; divided 
j into separate doses, as administered by Velpeau, Lallemand, 
Roux, &. To be had wholesale and retail in London, of John- 
| son, 68, Cornhill; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-stveet; and 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; J. H. Powell, 15, Westmoreland. 
street, Dublin; Kaimesand Co., Leith-walk, Edinburgh; and 
D. C, Campbell, Argyle-street, Giaagow, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
COMPTON.—On the 27th inst., at Charing-cross, the wife of 
Compton, Esq.: a son. > . 
HILLAS.—On the 12th of July, 1855, at his residence, St 
Kilda, near Melbourne, Vic:oria, the wife of Mr. Fleming 
Hillas, jun. : adaughter. 

NORBURY.—On the 23d ult., at Carrigmore, county Cork, the 
Countess of Norbury: a daughter. 








MARRIAGES. 


FORTH—CAPEL —On the 24th ult. the Viscount Forth, only | India Stock aed 
son of the Earl of Perth and Melfort, to Harriet Mary, eldest | Ditio Bonds, £1000...) 2) | 
daughter of the Hon. Adolphus Capel, niece of the Earl of | Ditto. Under £1000...,; 2 | 


Essex, and granddaughter of Viscount Ma: 
RALLI— RALLL—On the 27th ult., at Parkfield House, Clapham 
New Park, by the Kev. Narcissus Merphinos, Steph 


ITHE LEADER. 
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BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(Crosixe Prices.) 


























Sat. | Mon. | Tues.| Wed.| Thur.) Frid. 

| Bank Stock ... ‘; fees 206 
| 3 per Cent Red. | 874 873 | 873] 87} 7% 7k 
5 per Cent. Con. .| 888 | 883) 88 87; | 88) 88} 
| Consols for Account| 88} | ...... 874 | #83 | ...... 
| 34 per Cent. An. .....-) w2... puaslll lonsade 874 
Ne Ge FS Peers een ee poe 
Long Ans. 1860 3h 3} ees 
ae 8 Pe Pee eee es 

BS Pisa 
Ex. Bilis, £1000 ...... | 2 | 3 5 4 
Ditto £500... i 3 | | 8 aoe 
Ditto, Small ............| 2 | | § A Brash 








Augustus, son of Augusius Kalli, 
Mariet' 


New Perk. 
STEDMAN—REMINGTON.—On Wednesda 





Esq., of Marseilles, io | 
ia, eldest daughter of Antonio T. Ralli, Esq., of Clapham | 


, the 3st ult., at | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Orriciat QuotaTion puRING THE WEEK ENDING 
Tuurspay Evgnina. 






St. Matthew’s, Denmark-hill, William N. Stedman, B.A., of Brazilian Bonds ............ 99% | Russian Bonds, 5 per _ 
St Caterine’s Hall, Cambridge, younger son of James Stedman, , Buenos Ayres 6 per Cents. | Cents., 1822 ....... otccns SQ 
Esq., of Guildford, to Mary, youngest daughter of Henry | Chilian 6 per Cents. ...... 1004 Russian 44 per Cents....... ost 

Remington, Esq., of North Brixton. Donish 3 per Cents.......... | Spanish 5 p. Ct. New Def. 
DEATHS. aoontan Sent, simarie — Comuniites Crt. of 
S UW a Mexican 3 per Centa....... Joup not fun. ............ se 
ag. tg ng So 2 it.. 26 Se . Kent, | Mexican 3 per Cents. for Venezeula 43 per Cents... ... 
' Pe ee ae Sicindin 19§ Belgian 44 per Cents....... 91} 


» M.D., aged 95. 

MENDHAM.—On the 15th of August last, ~~ | the over- 
turning of one of the ‘s boats on the Reef Head, river 
Hooghiey, in Mendham, of H. C. 8. Tubal Cain. 

MATHEWS.— 
for 41 years the faithful and 1 eg sng of Mrs, L. A. 
Hilliard, of the Cottage, “aeele ants. 

RO8SS.--Aged 28, Charles Cornwallis Ross, Captain 3d nA 

™ ment ( »e son of Mr. and Lady Mary Ross. He 

Bis supposed to have died in Sebastopol, of 
while posting his sentries iu ad of the trenches on the 

} night of August 31, when he was returned as missing, as he 
has never been heard of since, and is not in the Russian list of 

risoners of war, 

BIDNEY.—On’ the 27th ult., Mrs. Elizabeth Sidney, 11, 





yt ig i maa relict of Paul Algernon , 


Sidney, Esq., 
TINDAL.—On the 22d of June last, aged 25, drowned in an 
attempt to ford the Clarence River, New South Wales, 
é¢. Frederick Colquhoun Tindal, Esq., ‘second surviving son of 
~ Charles Tindal, Esq., C 


« Western Branch, London. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 30. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Esocu Jonus, Finsbury- 
terrace, City-road, mercer. 


BANKRUPTS.—Ronsert Tayter, Watts-terrace, Old Kent- | 
Lone, King-street, Cheapside. and | 

ham- | 
WE, | 


rond, baker Frepericx 





‘ Srersen Sreincer, Notti 
street, SL Marylebone, coach ironmonger—Wi111am 
Birmingham, boot manu(acturer—Joun Gairrirus, Wednes- 
field, Staffordshire, iron dealer-Josern Brown, Weymouth. 
Dorset, leather seller—Wir11uM TamBiinG, Stoke Damevrel, 
| a builder—Tuomas Francis Feataerstonn, York, linen- 
ra) 
field, licensed victualler. c 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—C. Morison, Stornoway, 
wine merchant—A. Fatcoxgr, Port-Glasgow, wmerchant—J. 
Sucrx, Glasgow, surgeon—J. Nixon, Edinburgh, currier. 

Friday, Novembsr 2. 

BANKRUPTS.—Panveas Conxy, Artillery-passaze, Spital- 
fields, dealer iu ironmongery—Ricnarp Goopurxp, Ludgate-hil), 
draper—Domenico Tomasstn1, Tottenham-court-rvad, uphol- 
sterer. 





Commercial Affairs. 





MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


A at Ba Friday Evening, November 2, 1356. 
Tax irritating tone of the Government journals and of the 
Times against the United States, and the alarm that is beginning 
to manifest itself amongst business men lest we should fiud 
ourselves plunged into a most disastrous war with America, 
throuyh the intolerable foll 
Government, are causes whic 
although there has been a reaction to-day, the state of the 
market is very steady. The accounts from the Eust no» read 
very differently from last week, and the Minister of War, 
when he stated that by a telegraph from Generai Simpson, he 
learnt on the 17th that Sir Col.n Campbell had been dispatchid 
to Eupatoria with a strong force, either deceived bimseif or others 
or was deceived by the Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea. 
‘The fact of the allied troo; 
Simpheropol, and under the best gencral the army bas in the 
Eust, was very gratifying ; and now it seems, that warned by 
some telegraph from Berlin, suspect enough—the expedition 
Was countermanded—we are now, therefore, likely to see vo 
more canpeigning until May, and perhaps duiing the dull 
months the Funds may rse at a C ss of Peace sitting in 
Paris, with that disunguished diplomatist, Lord John Rus- 
se)l, as representative of England again. 

Our Fonds, however, will feel sensible alteration if this 
Amer can questicn increases in difficulty. The great mass of 
Engilshmen—not landowners and Government dependents, will 
not allow of this insane war—then should Lord Palmerston 
appeal to the country, a dissolution is always safe to send down 
the Funds 2j—in no way can a rise of any extent be anti 
cipsted. 

In the Foreign markets there has been very little busine-s 
done. Turkish old and new about the same. Our home heavy. 

Railway market continues tolerably steady. French lines 
somewhat improved. Canadian and East Indian Railway 
Shares steady. 

Mines are still very languid. 


favour. A few purchases in Waller Gold. 


Crystal Palaces are very low, indeed the expenditure has been | 
and their prospects noi 


extravagant and unremunerative, 
cheering. 

Yesterday, being “ All Saints Day,” was a strict holiday as 
ever on the Stock Exchange ;—it is hard to discover why this day 
hos been selected for a holiday, except to make good the oid say- 
ing of * Lucus a non lucendo.” 

Consols are firmer this afternoon, 
they are now, 4 0’clock, for next time 88}, 2. 





the 25th ult., Mrs. Sarah Mathews, aged 67, | 


| we have been ve 
wounds received pony 


Jommander in the Royal Navy, and | 
t ntto the Bank of England at Birmingham, and at the | 


r—Many Sroorsr, otherwise called Ann BuckLow, Shet- | , z 
| perties, among which the presence of cholaic compounds ana of 


| AN 


and judicial blindness of our | 
have depressed the Funds—and | 


being in force within a few wiles of 


United Mexicans again out of 


having opened at 87j, 3; | Most mouerate charges. 


Portuguese 4 per Cents.... ... | Duteli 24 per Cents. ...... ... 
Portuguese 5 per Cents.... ! Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 923 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday Evening, November 2, 1855. 

Tue arrivals of both English and foreign Wheat during the 
small, and prices have rather advanced 
since Monday, though the demand continues limited. Barley is 
in better demand. Outs arrive in moderate quantities from 
Ireland and abroad, for fine sweet corn former prices are 
readily oltained, but inferior new are a shade lower. Beans 
and Peas fully maintain former rates. There are very few car- 
goes of Wheat offering on passage and none arrived. A cargo 
of Galatz on passage has been sold at 75s. Saidi Wh« at is now 
held for 55s. Maize is more in demand, and prices are Is. to 2s. 
higher. Galatz on passage has been sold at 46s., and Ibrai at 
45s. cost, freight, and insurance, 











DR. DE JONGH'S 


LICHT BROWN CoD LIVER OIL. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
Dr. LETHEBY, 

Professor of Chemistry anc Toxicology in the Medical College 
of the London Hospital, Chemical Referee to the Corporation 
of Louwon, Medical Ollicer of Health to the City of London, 
&c., &c., 
“T have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver Oil 

which is sold at your establishment. I mean that variety which 

is prepared tor medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, Norway, and 
sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. DE JONGH, of 
the Hague. 

“ In ell cases I have found it possessing the same set of pro- 





& 
ae. 


iodine in a state of organic combination are the most remarkable ; 
in fect, the Oil corresponds in ail its characters with that named 
‘ Huile brune,’ and deseribed as the best variety in the masterly 
treatise of Dr. DE JONGH. 

“Ir is, | BELIEVE, CNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED THAT THIS 
DESCRIPTION Of OTL BAS GEBAT THERAP! UTICAL POWER; AND, 
FROM MY INVESTIGATIONS, I HAVE NO DOUBT OF ITS BEING A 
PURE AND UNADULT: RATED ARTICLE. 


** College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept. 24, 1855." 


Sold onxty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
A, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr. de 
Jongh’s sole Consignees; and by most respectable chemists in 
town and country. 

Half-pints (10 sunces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


30,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 
-) SUlFERERS, from Noblemen to Mechanics, having tried 
4) advertised and other remedies without a cure, have, during 
“ghfeen years, been obliged to apply to the Rev. Dr. Willis 
Moscly 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square, London, and 50 
are not Known to be uneared. Means of cure only to be paid for, 
nd a relapse pr vented for life. Novel Observations, a pam- 
phiet on nervousness, tranked to any address if one stamp is 
seut or, for 36, Twelve Chapters on tue On.y Means of Curing 
Yervous or Mind Complaints; “ the best book on nervousness 
in our language.’ 










B OULOGNE- SUR-MER. — HOTEL DE 
2 L'EUROPE  Movss, Proprietor. 
ri first-rate Hotel. the oldest of the place, is 
d on the Quay, immediately opposite the Steam- Packet 
n! near the Paris Raiiway Terminus. The apartments 
ine Freneh elegance with English comfort; the bedrooms «re 
scrupulously clean, lofty. and air it has an excellent table 
u’hote, aod the wines are of the choicest vintages. Attached to 
the Hote! are warm baths, a fine garden smoking-room, stabling, 
and lock-up coach-house, &e. Price, Breakfast, fr. 50c. to 2fr.— 
Dinner, table d’hote, 3 fr,—Bedroom, 2 fr.—Sitting-room, 4tr. to 
Gir, Englist) and French papers daily. Th- carriage of the estab- 
lishment is always in attendance for travellers on the arrival ot 
~ trails and steamers, and conveys them, without charge, to the 
Hotel. 


pAkis.—HOTEL BEDFORD, No. 17, Rug 


DE L’ ARCADE, near the Madeleine (removed from the Rue 





his splendid 

















St. Honoré) Paris, Fitted up with every Convenience for Fami- 
lies and Gentlemen. Private Apariments if required. Table 
| d’Hote. English spoken. 





JARIS.—HOTEL DE NORMANDIE, 240, 
Ru: Sr. Honone.—The above Hotel possesses advantages 
for Travellers rarely to be met with. It isin the vicinity of the 
principal Public Establishments, in the most favourable situation 
for pleasure as well as business, and it is the constant aim of the 
Propr eter to merit patronage by affording every comfort at the 
Private Rooms, 
N\.B.— English spoken by the Landlord and Servants. 





NEW EDITION. Price.1s, 


‘TDR mer 
IRD’S SELF-INSTRUCTING FRENCH 

G: AMMAR, consisting of Twelve 
wherein - Lis pede sagen —— in Con 
Phrases, Fables. Anecdoves, an n Mets, with Li 
lations, are also introduced, Literal Trang, 
«This is a cheap and execlicnt little work, and those 
of acquiring a knowledge of the French language withes eae 
correctness, aud ease, it supplies a much-wanted edition, 
that, too, at a minimum - "—Mouna’s Herald, and 

“<The Student's Self instructing French Grammar’ 
practical and comprehensive little Clementary wo caleclaiad 
answer every purp se r quired in imparting the first rudimen:y 
of the French lanzu Its chief feature is the careful avoig- 
ance of long und useless rules, and numerous ex in 
nunchation an. construction, which too frequently e:nbaraas the 
beginner. and render that a task which would otherwige become 
an agreeable exercise. The short lessons, with literal transla 
tions, are well adapted to assist the learner in Acquiring the 
idiom of the language.— Court Journal, 

“Simplicity is the chief recommendation of ap 
work. Mr. Aird, in writing his Grammar, has 
for, of the many books that are weekly issued 
purporting to facilitate the student's progress ip 





HI 


fi 


knowledge of the French language, we have not perased 
that is so free trom : s.less rules, so clear, so comprehensive, as 
the valuable lite work now before us. It consiety of twelve 
progress ve lessons, in which the parts of speech are 


| 


by conversational phrases, with fables and anecdot » 
literaily, which are admuably calculated to givethe 
idea of the construction of the French language.”’. 


; 
Hl 


“A fifth edition of this most useful little work has been just 
published. It bas undergone many important alterations and 
additions, each caiculated, to a sti'l greater extent than has been 


achieved already, to simplify the study of the Freneh 
Having aiready spoken of the merits of former j 
mains jor us now only to say that we are glad it has 
favourably received by the public. It is undoubtedly the 
elementary work of the kind which has ever been published) 
Times. 

* One of the best little elementary works that has ever come 
within our netice. The euthor begins with the alphabet, and 
leads the p-ople through the French language with the greatest 
ease, Short exerc ses are introduced to aid the pupil in forming 
sentences: and the fables, anecdotes, and bon mots which are 
dispersed through the work, are calculated to relieve 
of the pupil and to feumihurise him with the 
idioms of the French janguage.”—Reformers 

“This book 1s as useful in its nature as it is simple in its plan, 
All, indeed, that can be attained without theaidof a ma-cer is, 
by the use of this well-arranged little work, brought within the 
comprehensiun of the student.”"—Argus. 

London: Simpkin and Marshall, 


HE 
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A PRESENT FOR ALL TIMES.—Only Is, 


HE HEAD AND THE HEART, a Work 
in which is intredued a Father's Legaey “ 
AND THE HBAD.” ‘The volume consists of neasly 200 octavo 
pages, be vutifully illustrated, and comprises, besidesthe 
Topics of the Day, Moral Essays, Moral Ta'es, &, & Con- 
taining unmi-takeable advice to the youth of both sexes, 

“This estimable velume, from its cheapness, and-wilne to 
the self-cducating community, we trust may have @ long and 
useful career. A better illustration of the immensypover ofthe 
printing-pr. ss in placing within reach of the milion the menos of 
instruction, even iu vranches of education which, notmany yeas 
ago, were recrved tor the youth of the betterelasses;culd 
hardly have been devised. The work contains well-writtes 
articles on use‘ul subjects together with short pleasing tales, jn- 
volving a moral «ninistakeably plain, and the disenssion of ques 
tions of pelity, with reference to moral and religiouseprincipies, 
which cnnot tail to be : reductive of goods As @-epecimenef 
the real excelience of this work, we would briefly céllattention te 
‘The Principles of the French Language.’ ithont professing 
to give the learner the benefit of a minute aequaintance with the 
French language, such as might be gathered trom the stody of 
many books, it admiraily lays the groundwork for the com- 
mencement of that very useful language, aud vy judicious and 
sinple exposition of its leading characteristics, with reference 
@specinlly to its points of resemblance to the English; tenst oly 
helps the s'udent to fe] confident of having the general subject 
within | is grasp, but ope:at.s as a strong encouragement to him 
to persevere. The arang ment of hy. eon for this > 
yose is ot once simp]. at ractive, and effective. —" 

n other subjects the wurk 18 equally perfeety and it promises to 
become one of wide spread utility, both as an instractorandas & 
moral guiie.” 

“The gifts of fortune are enjoyed by few, but the conductors 
of ‘Head anu Heart’ wil confer upon their resiaaneumeng 
of even era er value—irstruction ; by which the head and beat 

eeulties and feelugs of both be developed ia 

















may ml the 
their i ghest capacty To aspiring youths and young persons, 
this work wil bo «a warm friend, 


1 We have fared = 4 
stru k wih the insroductory portion of Lessons in 
ri ve iweid 20d 







anguage It is mmp ssibie for anything to be more 
persous who are stulyiny the Language, or have auy intention 
doing i this artecle and its continuation 
val < * ‘ * 


“This new work pr sents itself to our notice under # moet 
compreh. usive and attrective title; for what more remains fer 
reasonable and responsible man to do than educate aright test 
familiar expr. ssions for th. understanding and the affections. We 
have become ta ili rw th cheap publications, many of which, we 
recret to say, eno only ‘cheap’ but ‘nasty,’ but bag 4 
candidate for ;opular fi\our, while it cnaneene its ge gr 
among the chcape t ot modern typographicel 
honestly cha lenge the voies of impartial criticism to declare a 
literary merit.” 





2 —! or one shiling we have that whichgold bas 













; a 
‘asi, a guice for a Father, a guide fore ame’. © 
son, agut « fora Daughter, a guide to rem) 
nent uti s that Providence assigns t9 
general commiand o buran nature.” 
London. 8s neod Marshall, Stationers’ Hall-rourt. 
_l—7?eeee 





OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — The | BRETISH 

HOTEL, Nos. 5 and 7, -? ——— leading te Me 
Bridge, Paris Railway Station. . UNE 0 

Lowe). English Visitors will find every Comfort, with Moderate 


char.es. eae 


IV ERP 00 L.—WHITEMAN'S BRUM, 
WICK HOTEL CLAYTON-SQUA 

Liverpool, near the North Western Siation. Bed and Breaklist 

2s. 6d. A Night Porter in attendance. 


er 


Woon's HOTEL, 11, Dame-street, Dublin 
— Commercial Gentlemen and others visiting ne 
respect‘ully invited to make trial of the above; they busines? 
with every attention and comfort, and the sit for 

is first-rate. 
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STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS.}| 
of the above are requested, before finally deciding, 
LLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. | 
such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, | 
RE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, | 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright 
nzed ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. 
ditto, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
9. 128. ; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, 
to $l. ; Steel Fenders from 2/, 15s. to 6l.; ditto, with 
ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; Fire-irons, from 
the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent Stoves, 
radiating hearth plates. Ali whien heis enabled to sell at | 
these Very reduced charges — , | 
Firstly—From the frequency and extent of his purchases; 


DERS, 


i 





“he 



























gecondly—From those purchases being made exclusively for 


TER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 


TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 


Oral Papier Maché Trays, 
getofthree .. .. . from 20s. 0d, to 10 guineas. 
Tron ditto e+ «+ «+ from 13s. Od.to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape ditto .. .. .. from 7s. 6d. 
Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets equally 
low. 


aS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS.— 
The increased and increasing use of gas in pryate houses 
has induced W'LLIAM 8S. BURTON to collect from the various 
rs all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, | 
god Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwelling- | 
4s well as to have some designed expre<slv for him; these | 
are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, and 
present, for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled 
They are marked in plain figures, at prices pro- | 
With those which have tended to make his Iron- 
ablishment the largest and most remurk ble in the 
viz., from 128, 6d. (two light) to 162. 16s. 
AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON invites attention to his season’s 
gHoW of LAMPS. It embraces the Modérateur (the best 
specimens of which have been carefully culled), Argand, 
for, Camphine, Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps for 
aniles; andcomprises an assortment which, considered either 
gw extent, price, or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled 
Colza Oi!, 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
Palmer’s Candles, 9d. 9}0., and 10d. per Ib. 
Patent Camphine, 3s. 10d. per gailon. 


ps COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 
in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 
ost recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 6s. 6c. the set of 
gs; Block Tin, 128, 34. to 28s. 9d, the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the set ; Britannia Metal, with 
qr without silver plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s. 6d. the set: 
Sheffield plated. 102. to 16. 10s. the st; Blo k Tin Hot Water 
Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. 
to7is.; Electro plated on Nick+], full size, 114. ils. 
The lions and additio: s to these very extensive premises 
(a@iready by far the largest in Enrope), which have occapied the 
year, are now nearly completed: they are of such a 
character that the entire of FIGHT HOUSES is now devoted 
to the of the most magnifivent stock of G NERAL 
HOUSE IRONMONGERY (inclucing Cutlery, Nickel Si ver, 
Pisted, and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Bedding), arranged in Sixteen Lasge Show Rooms, so as to 
afford to parties furnishiny facilities in the selection of goods 
that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. | 
ea, with engravings, sent (per post) free 
99, OMPORD-SPRKEET; 1, la, 2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; 
and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY'S PLACE. 
Established a.p. 1820. 





gouti AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347. 
The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
eo upon the Company’s Bank, at Abrams, at 


Approved drafts negotiat« ad and sent for collection 


with the Australian Colouies generally conducted 
the Bank's Ag nts. 
at the Company’s Offices. No. 54, Old Broad street, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
Loalon, October, 1855. 


ATE EDUCATION 





IN PARIS.— 


Professor SAUVILLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 
h Feceives a selct number of young gentiemen as 
Pama They are treated as members of the y rhe 


@amof Instruction includes ancient and modern Literatu: ’ 








adie Beienves, Particuiar attention is given to the French 
Por particulars, apply (by letter) to Mr. BE. P \rundel- 

Strand ; and for personal reference, to } v. 1 
16, Prince's-cate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 55, 


Charing-cross. 


IALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES 
R ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 





University of Padua, who has been estab ished in 
Tandon for three years, gives private lessons in Italian snd 


a his own house, or the : ' 
Use, e house of his pupils He 
Beat Schools both in town and country Mr. ARRIVA- 
se aches in a plan thoroughly practical, a ni 
Mind cannot fall to thoroughly com 


rehend his 


Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, 8:. Micl . 
in mony é ‘4a » - . : iN Hac. 8 
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YOY : " re 

IGHT, CHEAP, and DURABLE ROOFING. 
is perfect! "SGON'R PATENT ASPHALT ROOFING FELT 
tested vmpervious to rain, snow, and frost, and has been 
half the es and extensive experience in all climates. 
= by ao venwured for slates. Can be laid on with great 
Penn 4rmi-servants or ur practised p Price one 


Saves | 





Y Per square f . > . - 
Rit for “are foot, - Croggon's Pateut Non-e nducting 
ub. of fan steam-boilers aud pipes, saves twenty-five per 
Gorgon ani testimonials sent by post, on application to 

%., 2, Dowgate-hill, Loudo wh lso suppls 
ing ft and inoc rous felt, { valis, “and 


oy tou houses, and roofs geueraily, to equalise the tempera- 


| ‘| TT: 


| ford, and 61, King William-street, London 





QCOTrisH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1831. 
am March, 1855, the Amount of the Accumulated CONTENTS. . 
BEY GRUROINE & £0. siciices vscdedcisoasneseneticaepaaat £910,000 | uetory wal ‘emale 
Peg = Annual errenns cpeeeten... ee ecacsiaes 163,000 | aun ae Bp F Ayo hg oo Rep 
ne Amount paid the Representatives of Decea | ie. , ’ itel ‘By 
Sibtiers ool teamed _ — sees 600 00 | ak tee College and the Hospital By the Rey. F. D. 
This affords the strongest evidence of the wed prosperity 1L.—Ti ingsley. 
of this Institution, and of the immense bevefit to the Families ee See Beam os comme of 
of Fer bunpesientiens nly Reteenetunniets ts 1 pr pene and Bodily Disease amongst the Poor; and on the means 
) 08 os, ion, y te : | of counteracting these injurious Influences. By G Jobn 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. | M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, ‘Assistant Phy. 


This day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
LFCTURES to LADIES on PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS. 








126, Bishopsgate-street, Londun. | ones . = College Hospital. 
ne — - - -—On Dispensaries.and Allied Institutions. By Edward H. 
U NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Sieveking, M.D.. Fellow of the Royal College of Phew smn 
SOCIETY, 4, Charing-cross, London. V.—District Visiting. By the Rev. J. Li. Davies. 
Policies indisputable. VI.~ The Influence of Occupation on Health. By Dr. Cliam- 
No charge for Policy Stamps. bers, Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 
Whole profits divided annually. V1T.—On Law as it affects the Poor. By Fitzjames Stephen, 
Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. — of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. lan Ill. —On the Every-day Work of Ladies. By Archdeacon 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. | “)S"- ‘ 2 . 
| - a by Words. By the Rev. R. ©. Trench. 
GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | ne General Paant ot Meal? Tm Taylor, Bag, Secretary to 
lls, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 4 X1L—Workhouse Visiting, By the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
Capital, 100,0001., in Shares of 51. each. Deposit 11. per Share,| Posteript. 
(On which Interest at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum, ex-| Cambridge: Macmrunay and Co. London: Beliand Daldy, 
clusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settlement.) | 186, Fleet-street, 
Chairman—Viscount R ANELAGH, Park-place, St. James's. 
Deputy-Chairman — HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ludbroke- | On the Ist of November, 1855, price One Shilling, 
square, Nottingham. | HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. No. 173, containing the 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. TRANSACTIONS or tuk PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Aunuities and Endowments for families, children, and others | ContENTs :—The List of Members and Associates of the Phar- 
on the most favourabie terms. maceutical Society—The Tr ission of Periodical 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarteriy. the Post—The Pereira Medal—Patent Glass Float—Alleged 
No charge for medical fees or stamps. Adulteration of Anatto—Pulverising Machine—New Form of 
Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by monthly, | Gas Battery—Rules and Recipes in 
quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. facture of Yellow and Red Prassiates of Potash, Prassian yr 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and gaaranteed. Cyanide of Potassium, &c.-- Saffron—Sodinm—Parification 
ES TY: 5, EONS hb} ee ae eu nee or Glonoine—On the of the 
ANK OF DEPOSIT. ikaline Earths—New Form of Cyanic Acid—Process for ob- 
- BANK OF I E OsIT. : taining Lith «graphs by Photography—Alloys of Iron and Allu- 
No. 3, Patt Maur, East, Lonpon. | miuium—Process for obtaining and purifying Glycerine—Piants. 
Established A D., 1844. | yielding fibre for Paper—Artificial Gutta Pereha—The Sale of 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY | yor tarp XIV nas ye uaa is 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by | ¥ — a yg os as the precediag 
2 high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Londen: Joux Cuvmomrut, New ee " al Mac- 
The Interest is payable in Janvany and Jury, at the Head | LACHLAN & Srewant, Edinburgh ; aud Fanywin & Co., Dublin. 
Office in London, and may also be received at the various | . = ad a 
Branches, or through Country Bankers. | THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. | ‘ for November, price 28. 6d., contains :— 
. ots 1 : 1. The Progress of Russia. 
Prospectuses and ene net Accounts sent free on | 9° Sultan Akbat’s Love; or the Slege of Chit 
| 8. The Dramatic Writers of Ireiand. No. IX. 
EAGLE. | 


























4. Alberico Porro; a Tale of the Milanese Revolution of 1848. 
Conclusion. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807 ; Empowered by Act of Parliament, 53 Geo. | 


&. Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. 
6. The Old House of Darkbrothers. Part L. 
7. How I became an Egy ptian, 
~ - : ; . 8. Irish Rivers.—No. XII. The Barrow. PartI. 
III., and regulated by deed Enrolled in the High Court of Chan- 
a Ne ee ee : . Dublin: James M*Giasnayn, 50, Upper Sackville-street 
” 8, Orescent, New Bridge Street, Bleckfriars, London, Mdenae = 8. Orr and Co., Paternoster-row, London, and 
OOK seliers. 


DIRECTORS. ; 
JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, fisy., Chatomen 
WILLIAM WYBROW, Esq., Deputy. Chairman, 
| Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. 





THE PEERAGE OF IRELAND. 


; \( HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. November contains another article on the present state of 
W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. the Peerage of Ireland: comprising a list of alithe new Crea- 

Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. | tions since 1801, with the Extinctions apon which they have been 

Robert A. Gray, Esq. | Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. | Ps spectively ae oe BL list — we ee ee 

“Ti . 7 3 . | Peerage ; a list of all Peers advanced to Peerages of t! ni 

Auditors —Tuowas ALLRN, Esq.; Wiit1sM H. Sutra, Jun., Esq Hr ad ® ‘tnd @ anes et a ie 

gdom ; an mtative Peers of 
Medical Oficers—Jamwes Sanen, Esq., M.D., Tottenham Green ; | Ireland since the Union. . 
Wa. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. | Nicuois and Sons, Parliament Street, Westminster 
Aciy wy and Secretary— Caaeies Jeviicon, Esq. | 
The Assets of this Company Exceeds Three | 
Quarters of a Million Sterling. 


Charles Bischoff, Esq 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq. 





On the Ist of October was published, price Five Shillings, 
Number IL. of 


THE ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS—One Hundred | = HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
and Thirty Five Thousand Pounds. CONTENTS : 
THE NUMBER OF EXISTING POLICIES IS—Upwards| _L. The First Edinburgh Reviewers. 


of Four Thousand. | _II. Decimal Coinage. ‘ 
THE TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED — Exceeds Two | 7 oe, pa: a dagg Early Roman History, 
Million mom Bandvod Theesend Founés. | V. The Civil Service, and the Competitive Principle. 
AT THE DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1852—About One VI. Tennyson's Maud. 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds was vj]. The Statesmen of the Day. 
added to the Sums Assured, under Partici-) wy. st. Paul. 
pating Policies. {X. The Fall of Sebastopol. ’ 
The Division is Quinquennial, | X. Summary of Theology and Mental Philosophy. 
AND THE WHOLE SURPLUS (LESS 20 PER CENT. ONLY) y and 
IS DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Premiums required by this Company, althongh moide- | 
rate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent. of the quinquennial 
surp!us. 


u P nm ‘. 
The lives assured are permitted, in times of peace, without thoughtful, able men.”—Ezaminer, October 6th. 
extra charge, to reside in any country—(Australia and Califorvia 


The Review itselfis already gece ” hope, rope tore 
excepted)—north of 33 degrees north lutitade, or south of 33 | established favourites of the reading public. oan 
pra south latitude; or to pass by sea (not being seafaring | entertainment must cause itto be looked forw interest even 
persons by profession), between any places lying in the same | in quarters where it would be repudiated as a dct 
hemisphere—distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, representative.” —Wonconformist, October 10th. 
without extra charge. | The second number of this new periodical a sustains the 

Deeds assigning Policies are registered at the Office, and | reputation of the first. It displays at least 1 ability, and 
assignments can be effected on forms supplied by the Company. | preserves the same rate and peculiar tone. Sy: 7 
\ H . rre it originally announced as itS mission, and emp) 

The Annual Reports of the Company's state and progress, | ' ‘ : 

Prospectuees and Forms, may be had. or will be sent, post | asserted freedom from ali schools or churches, whet ra of 
co, on appl t the Ollice, or to any of the Company's | Politics, literatare, or theology, to select from each waas ie 
pies og ea , ‘ ” good, and to appreciate what is noble and rendering.” —icono- 
ages. = a mist, October 6th. 
—————__——- .. & HATA ne see ere S| p . BALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 
HE AIRE and CALDER GLASS BOTTLE London ; Roseat TaRonatp, 26, 
COMPANY. Limited. (Provisionally Registered.) 
Capital, 80,0007., in 8,000 Shares ot 101, each. 


: 


Phit } 





= 


XL. Summary of Politic: J y 
XII. A list of Books suitable for Reading Societies. 

“ Plenty of variety and matter, and much ability in all. For 
the essay writers in this new National Review, though likely 
enough to be oftes read without assent to the‘r opinions, are 








OBERT OWEN’S WORKS; explanator 
The above Company is forming under the recent law for | of the SURROUNDINGS re aS ee MIL- 

Limiting the Liabiliry of Shareholders, in Joint-Stock Com- | LENIUM IN PRACT Ic E, or the ow SPIRITUAL MANIPS. 

panies, and also for the materials and established trade of the | the Barth ;” with some curious N 

rivate ny, known by the same title, and established | TATIONS. . . 

in 1837 en ? 4 | Part 7 now published, price no — penne ty 

ae svotutét rogress over vilized 

For further information, Prospectuses, and forms of Applica- Gnading the sevetstine a Geer e e ¢ 

tion for Shares, AIP ly > oe. ‘King-eueet, Cheapside London; | , London : Published by Hotzoan & Co. 14%, Muetateests 

soap Baye “ vbr fe a “a . Ben fe -ayron & Son, 223, Piccadilly ; > 4 
r the Registered Provisional Promoter, E, Breffit, Esq., Castie- | } mee Baton ne Sechas, LiverpcOly Davi Games, Zeeds- 
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In 8vo., with Music thickly interspersed, price 12s., cloth, 
ONVERSATIONS on HARMONY. By the 
Author of Conversations on 


Botany. 
London: Loweman, Brown, Greeny, and Lonemans. 
Just published, in 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 
INE DUTIES considered Financially and 
Socially: Being a Reply to Sir James Emmerson Ten- 
ro 4 Wine, ite Taxation and Uses. By W. BOSVILLE 
London: Losexan, Baowy, Gneay, and Lonexans. 


ETHICAL SCIENCE POPULARISED. 
Just pub ished, in Svo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
N ESSAY on INTUITIVE MORALS: 
ing an Attempt to popularise Ethical Science. Part I. 
Theory of Morals. 
London: Loreman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 
A New Edition, in 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


"RE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FOR- 

CES. W. R. GROVE. Q.C. M.A. F.R.S., are ye am 
‘Member of Academies of Rome, Turin, &c. Third Edition ; 
with Notes and References. 


London: Loyeway, Brown, Gaeew, and Lonemans. 


In royal 8vo. with 16 coloured Maps, price 12s. 6d. 
A* ELEMENTARY ATLAS of HISTORY 














Adapted to the use of Colleges and Is. the 5 
5. 8. BREWPR, M.A., Professor of . r and 
Literature, and late Lecturer in Modern a. at King’s, 
College, The Maps compiled and engraved by Epwarp 
Ween, F R.G.S. 

London: Lowemay, Browy, Green, and Lonemans. 


GREEK TRAGEDY. Post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. boards, 
AcAeenON the KING. qu teneened from 
Loneman, Guann, Goon. aad Ap A sac Paternoster-row. 
WORKS BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
day are published, 

ALLADS. By W. M. Tuacxeray. Price 


ls. 6d, 
SNOB PAPERS. By W. M. Taackeray. Price 2s. 
MAJOR GAHAGAN. By W. M. Tuackeray. 


Price 1 
FATAL BOOTS and COX’S DIARY. By W. 
M. Tuackxery. Price ls. 
Brapaury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM. 
Just ready, in foolscap 8vo., 5s. cloth, 
HE SONG of HIAWATHA. By HENRY 
WORDSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Davi Bogus, Fleet-street. 














THE NEW ARABIAN us. . 
In sma‘) 8vo., cloth extra, gilt, price 5s., 
HE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN 
KING. WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Author of “ Forest 
Life in Ceylon,” pies! Sketches,’ &c. With Illustrations by 
HARRISON WEIR, expressly designed for this~ the Four th— 
ition. 

London : Groret Rourtenee & Co., Farringdon-street. 

SIR &, BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS IN THE RAILWAY 
LIBRARY. 


Price Two Shillings, fancy boards, 
HAROLD. By SIR EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON, M.P. Also in the Rarrway Lisrany :— 





Pelham. Is. 6d. Ernest Maitravers. 1s. 6d. 

Paul Clifford, 1s. 6d. Alice. 1s. 6d. 

Bugene Aram. 1s. 6d. - N = “ae Is. 6d. 
omp' 1s. 6d. in 1s. 6d.; 

—s “H ea - Downed, The. 1s. 6d. 


Devereux. 1s. 6d. 


zi. ls. 
Pil fthe Rhine. 1s. 
ant of thi Leila, 1s. 
My Novel. 2 vols., each 2s. 


Last of the Barons, 2s. 
The Caxtons. 2s. 
Lucretia. 1s. 6d. 

“ A sale of upwards of Harr 4 Mrutron of the above volumes 
‘says more than a hundred eritiques for the extraordinary and 
yearly increasing popularity of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 
orks "’ 

London : Groner Rovrizper and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


This day is published, post 8vo. price 2s., 


es SUBJECTIVE LOGIC of HEGEL, 
Translated by H. SLOMAN, Dr. and J WALLON. Re- 
of Oxford. To which are added some Re- 





marks by J. H. 4 
London: Jom~ Caarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


This day is published, Two Vols. 8vo., cloth, l4s., 
ASE: AUTHORS, and AUTHORITY of the 
PENTATEUCH. INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of 
GENESIs8, with a Commentary on the ning Portion. From 
the German of Dr. PETER VON BOHLEN, late Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Li in the University of Konigs- 
berg. Edited by JAMES HAYWOOD, M.P., F.R. 
London: Jonw Caarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


THE PEOPLE’S SUNDAY. 
Just published OND price 6d., 
HE PEOPLE'S SUNDAY: A Letter to 
the Right Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P., on his late 
Sunday Trading Bill. 
By AN OXFORD M.A. 
* Now really this appears the common case, 
Of putti: he san Sabbath into Sun iay.”—Hood, 
London : besatonax Wixtsow, 11, Royal Exchange. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
A® ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA; its 


Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
«needy, safe, aud effectaal cure of Nervous Derangement. By 
& MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE Ox I HYSICIANS, 


0) 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row 




















THE LEADER. [No. 293, Sarurpar, Nov. 3, 1855, 








NOW PUBLISHING, 
In Monthly Shilling Parts, Royal 8yo., 


Chambers's 
HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN WAR, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CUTS AND MAPS. 
Two Parts Issued. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh; and all Booxseturns. 








THE MISCELLANEOUS WORES OF W. M. THACKERAY. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 63., Vol. I. of 


MISCELLANIES. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


VOLUME I. CONTAINS— 


THE BALLADS—THE BOOK OF SNOBS—MAJOR GAHAGAN—THE FATAL Boorg 
AND COX’S DIARY. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 








a 





Just published, in two large volumes, 8vo., h 


ly printed and bound in cloth, with Portraits, Price 30s., 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE: 


ith Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries. 
(FROM PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES.) 


BY H. G. LEWES, 
Author of “ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 
“* Goethe's Heart, which few knew, was as great as his Intellect, which all knew.".—Jung Stilling. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 








On the 15th inst. will be Published, in 8vo., with coloured Sixth edition, small 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 
rice 6s., 


Tilustrations., 
HE STORY of the CAMPAIGN f | J : 
SEBASTOPOL, written in the Camp,j by Major B.| us Bapweer £ TU ae Meo, 


BRUCE HAWLER, Captain R. A. (originally {published in | yORMAN LACLEOD, Minister of B 
" - b NL: . aron, Glasgow, 
Blackwood's Magazine). Edinburgh: Taomas ConstasLe wt a, bee 


W. Brackwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London. Hamittox, ApaMs, and Co. 
Lm OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, By Sir 








Tx two vols. large 8vo, with Portraits, &e., price Ids, 


Mew Publications. 
— DAVID BREWSTER, K. H, 


1 Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTaBux and Go,; London: 


A YACHT CRUISE WITH THE FLEET ee eee 
IN THE BALTIC, IN 1854-5. 


With an Account of the Bombardments of Bomarsund and 
Sveaborg ; being the Loa of the ‘‘ Pet.” 


By the Rev. R. E. HUGHES, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
One Vol., Post 8yo, with Views and Charts. 
. ‘(Just Ready. 


GILBERT MESSENGER. 
By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Thorney Hall” and * Maude Talbot.” 
One Vol., small post 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF DR, CHALMERS, 


ee Now ready, 
ECTURES on the ROMANS. 2 vols, loth, 
price 12s. 

SERMONS, including Astronomical and Commercial 
courses, Sermons on Public Occasions, &. 2 vols, on, 
price 12s. + 

NATURAL THEOLOGY, LECTURBS ON 
ANALOGY, INTRODUCTORY LECTURES, & 1 
c‘oth, price 6s. ’ 

To be followed by 
t CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, LECTURES ON PALEY'S 
EVIDENCES, &c. 1 vol., price 63. (On 15th November, 
To be comprised in Twelve Volumes, issued as follows:— 
UARTERLY VOLUMES, cloth, price 6s. 
ALF VOLUMES, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 
MONTHLY PARTS, sewed, price 1s. 

Edinburgh: Tuomas Coystasie and Co. London; Haxtt- 

on, ADams and Co. 


3. 
THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
BY ALEXANDER ROSS. 
Two Vols., Post 8vo, Plates. Price 2ls., cloth. 
“Many accounts of bardshi d of ad i 
men and beasts will be iaued in, tho telieeen taeeae ave anes RECENT WORKS BY JAMES DOUGLAS, OF COVERS 


striking sketches of landscape and of Indian life and character, ° CTURE > ‘ cloth, 
as well as information abont the old fur trade. The book is of BUC TURE of FROERECTS Oh 


considerable value,’’— Spectator, 

‘* These volumes have a special as well as t .| POPERY and INFIDELITY, crown 8vo., cloth, 9d. 
Their animation, their vagite, their rare and can sone PASSING THOUGHTS. Demy 8vo., price 33 Ohi 
commenti them to the reader. As contribations to the History 
of Anglo-Saxon enterprise, peopling and fertilising the Far West 
of America, they possess a higher value, and deserve to rank wit: 
the chroniclers in our standard coliections,"—Leader. 











PART 1. 
Goethe, Humbolt, Cousin and Electicism, 
Rosseau, Italy, Grecian History. 
The COMING of the KINGDOM. A series of Tracts: 
No. I.—Prayer and the War, Third edition. 8¥0, price 3d. 
No. Il.—Revival of Missions. Demy 8vo., price 94. 
The TRUE BELIEF the BELIEF of the TRUTH. Deny 
8vo., price 2d. 
Edinburgh ; Tuomas Coystanie and Co. London: Basile 
Tox, ADAMs, and Co. 
wal 


4. 
MY FIRST SEASON, 
By BEATRICE REYNOLDS. 
Edited by the Author of “Counter ” 
PP. parts,’ and Charles 








One Vol., Post 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. 
cacti ie | ee nt, monapons in its construction. 
and vigorous in s¢lineation of character, graphic in its! 2 Py “| 
descriptive passages, and ‘ as full of spirits as the month of May." ”" HAUC ER, with Notes. B ROBER ¢ 
—Morning Post. ; 3 To be completed in eight volumes. On the Ist 
_“* The story is ingenious, spirited, and well-developed; the| December, third and concluding volume of ary 

dialogue sparkles with talent, and the pages are crowded with | London: Joan W. Pasxer and Sow, West ~idieiip 
satirical sketches, and close, clever presentations of life and cha- 
= ee ee with artistic skill."—Pregs, 

‘Remarkable for a certain evidence of great power and mucl 
force of style; the style is very brilliant. Above nll, the disiagues 
are spirited and flowing.”—Daily News, 

“A story of remarkable excelience. It is a masterly perform- 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POBTS. 
| EThis day, the Seventh Volume, 2s. 6d. cloth, # 





Second edition, carefully revised, 


HE CHURCH HYMN and TUNE 
By W. J. BLEW, M.A., 8. Hd. JAUNTLETT, 





aioe, toe a : | Doe. This work, containing 290 Hymns, and 28! Ti 
ance, and belongs, by its intrinsie merits alone, to the highest | prisesin one portable volume the hymns sua tbe : 
. cloth, e. Ua 


order of this class of liction."— Weekly Dispatch, | from the earliest time until now. Sinall 4to. 18s 


| edition 43, Gd. ; 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 65, CORNHILL. Ruyix@roxs, Waterloo Place 
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